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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier” 
4s located at No. 25 East 14tn street, New York. 


THEODORE THOMAS AND “THE RE. 
DEMP TION.” 

F we understand correctly the full bearing of the decision 
| rendered by Judge Lowell in the injunction suit of Theo- 
dore Thomas against Joseph G. Lennon, regarding the right 
to perform “The Redemption,” it is substantially as fol- 
lows: The absence of an international copyright permits 
publishers and managers in this country to appropriate the 
exact contents of printed copies, containing such parts of a 
work which the author has dedicated to the public through 
his publisher in Europe. It prohibits, however, the intro- 
duction of the work here in any other way, without the con- 
sent of the author. In other words, if a European composer 
has authorized his publisher to issue a work for piano solo, 
also in arrangements for piano, four hands, or piano and 
violin, &c., then the publishers here would have the right to 
reprint the original as well as all arrangements, but they 
would not have the right to introduce the author’s work in 
new arrangements not authorized by the composer. 

A manager here would have the right to introduce the 
contents of a publisher’s piano scores, with words of an 
with pianoforte accompaniment, 
right to introduce the opera with 
costumed performers on a stage and with orchestra accom- 
paniments, unless he does it in accordance with the con- 
tents of the unpublished material of the work and with the 
author's consent. As the courts here have accorded to for- 
eign composers the right of possession of all parts of a 
work not published in Europe, it follows that a composer 
should also possess the right to control the publication of 
such parts which he intended to dedicate to the public. 
There is no doubt that the decision of Judge Lowell received 
in this light will not be acceptable to a large number of pub- 
lishers and managers, but that the decision would be an act 
of justice in the interest of art toward authors is beyond a 


opera in a concert room, 


but he would not have the 


doubt. 





SAFETY OF OPERA HOUSES. 

INCE the great catastrophe of the Vienna Ring Theatre, 
S numerous precautions have been adopted to guard 
against fire in many European theatres; but the fact still re- 
mains that perfect safety is as far off as ever. A recent 
accident at the Berlin Opera House would seem to prove that 
human life must constantly be sacrificed in opera houses, 
whatever precautions are taken. The accident referred to 
concerns the famous iron drop-curtain designed to separate 
the auditorium from the stage upon the first signal of fire. 
This curtain broke its fastenings, and in falling caused 
great damage. Also, at the Vienna Burg Theatre recently, 
during a rehearsal, the stout rope that holds up the iron 
drop-curtain suddenly broke, and the heavy counter-bal- 
ance that served to work it fell with so frightful a crash 


that it went clean through the stage and smashed some stage 
machinery. Fortunately, the iron curtain itself caught some- 
where in the flies and remained suspended, thus averting by 
the merest chance a probably dreadful accident. 

From what has been said it would seem that the old- 
fashioned iron drop-curtains are almost as much to be 
dreaded as the fires they are intended to prevent from 
spreading farther than the stage. Nevertheless, such addi- 





tions to theatres and opera houses of an improved pattern 
must be and are constantly being made. The new Joseph 
Theatre at Temesvar, recently opened, was erected from the 


| plans of the Viennese architects, Herren Fellmer & Hell- 
| mer, and is noted for a curiosity in the shape of an iron 


drop-curtain, composed of large plates that dovetail into 
each other by means of a new kind of mechanism, some- 
thing after the manner of acuirass. This new drop-curtain 


_ | is so well made that the whole apparatus works without noise 


and with great rapidity. The stage can be cut off from the 
auditorium, it is said, in five seconds. 

The safety of opera houses and theatres is becoming a 
very serious question in all countries. The burning of Ab- 
bey’s Park Theatre is still fresh in mind, and opera habitués 


| are more than ever beginning to feel uneasy during their stay 


at operatic representations. It would be better if there 
were several exits, opening outward, on either side and at 
the back of every public place of amusement, in order that 
the audience may have the greatest possible chance to leave 


unharmed if a fire breaks out. 





ANY of the quarrels between managers and singers 
have an insignificant origin. The recent disagree- 

ment between Miss Roche and the managers of the Standard 
Theatre is a case in point. There is no doubt that when 
important matters cause arupture between two parties, it must 
be accepted as a fact that either one or both were merely 
waiting for something to turn up that might be seized upon 
as an excuse for bringing about the desired separation. It 
would seem to be preferable, however, that a straightforward 
notice should be given by either party when there is a wish 
to sunder an agreement. 





Personals. 

A BoLp, BAD MAN.—A baritone of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera House recently challenged Baron Hoffmann, Minister of 
Finances and Intendent of the Imperial Theatre. The baron’s 
crime consisted in assigning the baritone a rdle which the latter 
believed to be too insignificant for his prodigious talent. 

CARLETON’S ENGAGEMENT.—W.C. Carleton, the popular 
baritone, has entered into an engagement with John A. McCaull, of 
the Bijou Theatre, which is to begin on the withdrawal of ‘* Io- 
lanthe ” from the Standard Theatre. 

VALLERIA’S POPULARITY.—It is definitely reported that 
Mme. Alvina Valleria, the charming prima donna, has been en- 
gaged to create the title-rdle in A. C. Mackenzie’s opera 
‘* Columbia,” in London, in the spring. She seems to have be- 
come decidedly popular with our English cousins, even as an 
oratorio singer. 

CAUSING A SENSATION.—Mme. Sophie Menter’s piano 
playing in Paris has caused a sensation. Nevertheless, her inter- 
pretation of Liszt's works are said to be more satisfactory than her 
performances of such compositions as Weber's ‘‘ Concert-Stiick.” 

WILHELMJ’Ss GERMAN TouR.— August Wilhelmj, in 
conjunction with Rudolph Niemann, the Hamburg pianist, has 
commenced at Wiesbaden his concert tour through Germany. It 
is the first tour undertaken by him after his return from Australia. 

AN INTERESTING INCIDENT.—Herr Poznanski, the well- 
known violinist, has been playing in England with considerable suc- 
cess. While playing the ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata at a concert in Oxford, 
the first string broke a few bars from the end, when Mr. Poznan- 
ski, instead of ‘‘ leading” in the lower octave, pluckily played 
the notes (as written) on the second (A) string, which, of course, 
he had to stop accordingly. He was much applauded at its con- 
clusion. 

A HARMONIOUS PAIR.—On New Year's Day two lead- 
ing members of the Carl Rosa Opera Company were joined to- 
gether in matrimony. They were the estimable artists Miss 
Julia Gayford and Mr. Packard. 

ROUEN OPERA-GOERS PLEASED.—Mme. Vachot seems 
to please the Rouen opera-goers. She recently appeared with 
Manoury, the baritone, in Thomas's ‘ Hamlet,” and both were 
enthusiastically applauded. 

HIGHLY PRAISED.—Mlle. de Saint-Maulin recently ap- 





peared at a concert given in the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels. It 
She made a deep impression, and her voice, a 
| true contralto, was highly praised. She isthe pupil of M. Chiaro- 
mente, the esteemed vocal teacher of the Brussels Conservatoire. 
| She is reported as having a fine portamento, a good style, and all 
| the necessary execution. 
| BoIro AND “ MEFISTOFELE.”—Ariggo Boito has been in 
Brussels. He was invited by the directors of the Monnaie Thea- 
tre Royal to superintend the final rehearsal of ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 
| which was advertised to have its first representation on Janu- 
ary 10, 
AsouT MME. HAas.—A Mme. Haas seems to have met 
with a good deal of success by her piano playing in London. 
She recently appeared at the Saturday popular concerts. 


was her début. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


UGUSTA ROCHE, I see, has rushed into print 
with an explanatory note. It is somewhat difficult for an 
outsider to guess at the cause of her leaving the Standard. She was 
an ideal Lady Jane, and even as the Fairy Queen, it was worth 
while to hear her talk of curling up her substantial self in a but- 
tercup. Augusta says she received permission from the assistant 
stage manager to absent herself from the Saturday matinee. 
Now, even an outsider may know that this gentleman has no au- 
thority in the matter, and she made a grave mistake in asking him. 
It seems probable that the lady's note was couched in such terms 
that the gentleman to whom it was addressed believed it was s 
pronunciamento of her adamantine resolution to absent herself, if 
the heavens fell, instead of a gentle, dove-like request for leave of 
absence. I take no stock in the rumor that the Standard is cut- 
ting down expenses because ‘‘ Iolanthe” is not coining money 
fastenough. The expenses of running the piece are undoubtedly 
heavy, costing, as it does, $700 a night to raise the curtain, and 
if $5,000 a week is not paid into the box-offiee there is no profit 
Saturday night. But the receipts for the first week were almost 
unprecedented, being $10,000 and a few odd figures. Since that 
happy time, I understand, the average receipts are in the neigh- 
borhood of $900 a performance. There is another opera in re- 
hearsal, but ‘‘ Iolanthe” will probably run until early spring in 
spite of the old woman gossips, and Miss Roche will probably en- 
list under the banner of General McCaull. 
ie 
Operatic pirates may not appreciate at once the 
wide sweep of Judge Lowell’s decision forbidding the production 
of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” with a bogus orchestral instrumen- 
tation. The Court’s head was as level as a table when it ruled 
that the orchestration was a highly important part of the work, 
and that any imperfect reproduction of it would be necessarily in- 
jurious. In this connection, the sale of the words and music of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas is of interest. The piano scores 
have been sold broadcast throughout the United States, and have 
formed a large factor in the authors’ profits. They have hardly 
tried to prevent unauthorized representations of their operas. The 
operatic pirates have been compelled to make new orchestral scores ; 
but in the light of this decision, it would appear that Gilbert and 
Sullivan could easily spoil their little game.; 
He 
After a stranger has compared the interior of the 
Casino with descriptions of Oriental splendor that he has read 
about in his boyhood days, he may be entertained by watching 
the commotion caused by the new-fangled seats, which nightly 
set dozens of worthy people by the ears. The seats, when folded 
up, look like a Chinese puzzle, and offer no clue to the mystery. 
Attentive ushers whisper to each coupon-holder to ‘‘ pull it 
down” as he works his way through the aisle, but the chances 
are against his understanding clearly the meaning of the sugges- 
tion. He will probably tug away at the side of his seat, blush to 
the eyebrows as he notes the smiles of more fortunate individuals, 
consign the Casino and its appurtenances to that bourne from 
which no traveler up to date has returned, and then suddenly the 
seat drops like a shot, and into it flops the victim of fashionable 
upholstery with an audible sigh of relief. When he goes out be- 
tween the acts to note the state of the weather, he finds he can fold 
his seat like an Arab, and as silently and easily steal away. 
Then he becomes a convert to the use of a piece of furniture 
that affords ample egress for the audience and does not necessi- 
tate crushing your neighbor's knees and spoiling the shape of your 
trousers in reaching a seat. 





Death of Flotow. 

Friedrich Von Flotow, whose death has been an- 
nounced, was seventy years old, having been born April 27, 
1812, at Rentendorf, in Mecklenburg. At the age of fifteen 
he went to Paris, and he studied composition under Reicha, 
and here also he produced his first operatic attempts, one of which, 
‘*Le Naufrage de la Méduse,” had a run of fifty-three nights, and 
had a curious fate. It was to be produced at Hamburg, but the 
manuscript was destroyed during the great fire in 1842, so that 
the composer rewrote it and gave it the name of ‘‘ The Sailors.” 
Of all his operas, of which the number is quite large, only two 
are generally known at the present day — ‘‘Stradella” and 
**Martha” (1844 and 1847)—and even these are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the stage. In 1856 the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
appointed him Intendant of the Court Theatre at Schwerin, 
which position he held till 1863, when he returned to Paris and 
produced some operettas. Five years later he took up his resi- 
dence near Vienna, where he has remained ever since, except dur- 
ing occasional visits to Paris or Italy. His operas betray consid- 
erable insight into the playwright’s art, his melodies are gay and 
often bright, and his rhythms cheerful and simple. He pos- 
sessed little originality, however. 








——The third in the series of six monthly concerts which 
Theodore Thomas is giving in Philadelphia, drew a large audience 
to the Academy of Music on last Saturday night, despite the un- 
pleasant weather. The soloist of the evening was Miss Emma 
Thursby, who was cordially received. The orchestra played 
magnificently. The programme was as follows: Haydn’s sym- 
phony in E flat, Beethoven's overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,” and 
Schumann’s symphony in E flat, besides two vocal selections. The 
next (fourth) concert will take place on February 24th. 
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Modern Pianoforte Composers. 
NDER the above heading, Constantin Sternberg 
has written a series of articles for THE MusicaL Courier, 
in which he has made us more or less acquainted with some of the 
pianoforte composers of the present generation. That he should 
have omitted his own name from the list must have been due 
to an exaggerated modesty on his part. No other possible reason 
occurs to me why he should have relinquished his place among 
such names as Philipp Scharwenka, William Mason, and the rest, 
with whom he is certainly entitled to rank on an equal footing. 

And, since both as artist and as a man he is esteemed among us, 
I will give your readers some information concerning him which 
becomes an easier task, as he is, at the present writing, out of 
town. 

Constantin Sternberg was born in Petersburg in 1852, and came 
of an old Russian patrician family. He studied from 1865 to 
1867 atthe Leipsic Conservatory, under Moscheles and Hauptman, 
at the same time with our favorite Joseffy. Here, at this early 
period, the leading trait of his character was apparent. It was 
far from his intention to bring himself into notoriety, but rather 
to serve art alone and unselfishly, and thus he became an orches- 
tral conductor, wandered from theatre to theatre, until, at length, 
he assumed the direction of the Strelitz Court Opera. But, was 
it in consequence of some untoward experience? Suffice it to say 
that it was at this place that he renounced his vocation as director 
and did what few could sufficiently conquer themselves to do. 
After a seven-years’ career, and after being accustomed to lead and 
command, he resumed an academic course and became once more 
a pupil under Kullak.* This second course of study must have 
been a delightful one, for with all his heart he is still attached to 
it. From this period dates his intimate friendship with Mosz- 
kowski, the two Scharwenkas, Nicodé, and others, these highly- 
gifted artists at once claiming him as their own; and surely one 
may regard the opinion of such colleagues as of some importance. 

Fresh from the Academie, he was made court pianist to the 
Grand Duke of Schwerin, under whose auspices he founded an 
academy. Thence he went to Breslau, where he received the 
first thorough recognition of his artistic gifts through the medium 
of the Schlesische Zeitung, which firmly established his position 
in the artist world. Here he produced his first important works 
—three concert overtures, a quintet (still unpublished), his grand 
Polonaise for pianoforte, two sets of Cossack dances, three piano- 
forte compositions, besides several four-hand pieces, songs, &c., 
to which I shall refer later. 

A brilliant concert fournée carried him from Breslau back to his 
home, and then to Armenia, Persia, Siberia, on to the very bor- 
ders of the Celestial Empire. Returning to Germany, he was 
called to the Berlin Court, where he enjoyed the distinguished 
notice of the venerable Emperor William and the Empress. 
Soon after this there followed a new engagement to appear in 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Southern Germany, and to this 
was added another and still another engagement, until in less than 
four years he had played almost all over the world. Then suc- 
ceeded his engagement in America, which separated him from his 
betrothed. At the close of the season, however, he hastened 
back to Europe, married, and with his bride returned to this 
country, where it appears he intends to remain, 

And our art circles may well bid him welcome, for he is an 
earnest, cultivated musician, who may rank with our best ; a gifted 
composer, and one who writes with facility. He is never seen at 
work, and yet during the last season alone he wrote twelve piano- 
forte compositions, which have appeared at Schirmer’s and Schu- 
berth’s, in addition to many which are still unpublished. 

And in looking over these works there is much to be found that 
is interesting and beautiful. Op. 20, caprice, gavotte and étude 
are cabinet sketches in counterpoint, especially the popular ga- 
votte; ‘‘ Al Fresco” he calls a collection of tone pictures, of which 
each one is delicately but sharply delineated; ‘‘Valse Réveuse ” 
could receive no more appropriate title; ‘* Polkette Impromptu,” 
published by Brentano,cannot be played without continually smiling 
at the elegant and piquant modulations and transitions ; ‘‘ Danse 
Andalouse” sparkles with Spanish fire and glows like the black 
eyes of Andalusian maidens ; the Serenade has a genuine Italian 
moonlight tone about it, and the Humoresque, op. 26 (dedicated 
to Neupert), is among the best which he has written. 

Clear in form, noble in their melody, original in rhythm and 
elegant in harmony are all his works, without exception, and the 
oftener they are played the more delightful they are. Many even 
go so far as to say that they must be played often to be properly 
comprehended. 

Among our resident artists, Constantin Sternberg is a favorite 
colleague, warmly and unconditionally recognized by all, and this 
cannot, alas, be said of all, no, not even of many artists; but 
above all, he possesses a rare and enviable versatility. Conductor, 
pianist, composer, teacher, i#strumentateur, he is also, as the 
reader may judge for himself, from our picture, a handsome man. 
Last, but not least, he is an interesting feuilletonist, the credit of 
discovering which undeniably belongs to his friend, 

A COLLEAGUE, 








——John McCaull will give up the Bijou Opera House on 
May I, and will after that date have a company on the road in ad- 
dition to his ‘‘ Casino” company. During Mme. Théo’s engage- 
ment at the Casino, which opens on March 11, the company now 
playing the ‘‘Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” will be sent ona 
Western tour, during which it will present that opera at 
Haverly’s California Theatre. San Francisco. 





* He very shortly became teacher in the same academy, and afterward went 
for a while to Liszt. 





Marriages of Musicians. 
PART I. 


“** All people of imagination, they say, are difficult to live with.”"—D’ /srae/7. 


HE true artist-musician has so delicate a percep- 
tion of everything beautiful and sympathetic, it is no matter 
for surprise to find him irresistibly attracted to the fair sex. 

That lovely woman should, in turn, fervently reciprocate this 
tender passion, is also to be expected. 

The lover may be inconstant—he is usually so accredited—but 
his inconstancy is condoned or forgiven in proportion to his mag- 
netic power and influence. 

All artists, and more especially musicians, are believed to be en- 
dowed more or less with what Goethe calls ‘‘ daemonic influence,” 
and no man was ever more capable of exerting this inexplicable 
quality than the poet himself, as exemplified in his innumerable 
love-makings and heart-breakings. 

Women of fine instinct and sensitive appreciation, recognize 
superior excellence with the greatest alacrity, and it is not only a 
mere matter of pride to them when a man of genius falls a prey to 
their fascinations, but the conquest becomes a cherished idolatry. 

True, the adored one is often a bird flitting from flower to 
flower without being won, leaving one after another of the more 
fragile blossoms to fade and droop and perish in forgetfulness ; 
but biography teaches the compensating fact that sometimes the 
fickle creature has been ensnared and caged only to beat out his 
poor existence against matrimonial bars in the most heartrending 
manner. 

At times, the punishment is so just, a cruel world looks on with 
unconcealed delight; at other times the judgment falls so un- 
righteously that sympathizers can but silently weep and wonder. 

With whatever amount of inappreciation the artist-musician 
may meet from mankind generally, he incontrovertibly finds in 
the heart of woman, we are told, a panacea for all his woes, ma- 
terial or spiritual. Whatever, therefore, may be the real value of 
this ‘‘daemonic influence "—which is nothing more or less than 
the supremacy of a strong individuality—it may be truly asserted 
that, in addition to any personal charms he may possess, there 
must ever be found a potent attraction in his art to afford un- 
alloyed pleasure and entertainment. 

A susceptibility to the fair sex may, consequently, be reckoned 
among his most enviable good fortunes, or, under certain un- 
toward circumstances, his most afflicting calamities. To find 
abundant proofs of this it is only necessary to look around us in 
every-day life. 

Two or three hundred miles east or west of the metropolis lives 
a bachelor musician. He emigrated from the inspired realm of 
Bach and Handel and Beethoven, to try his fortunes in the New 
World. His auburn locks were 
sparse and his florid complexion freckled. He had been provi- 
dent in his own country, and brought with him what was consid- 
ered in that frugal land a little fortune—his own piano, his dar- 
How successfully 


He was neither young nor fair. 


ling violin, and not a few pieces of shining ore. 
he had withstood during many years the coquetries of Teutonic 
damsels remained a secret. Alas! it was only to fall an easy vic- 
tim to the fascinations of the young and captivating daughter of 
his new landlady soon after his arrival. 

He was, poor man, proud of his speedy conquest. 
one listened, as if entranced, to the love songs of Mendelssohn 
and the dreamiest rhapsodies of the various tone-masters of old. 

His own compositions seemed invested with new beauty and 
soulfulness beneath the touch of so celestial a worshipper. 

The wedding ring was quickly chosen ; the precious, hoarded 
gold freely expended in gifts, rich and rare, for the beloved ; the 
day was appointed that should make two souls one forevermore ! 
How fair the sky ! how bright the expectancy ! 

Alas, alas, the cherished hopes are blasted ; the sweetest antici- 
pations unfulfilled, and the simple-hearted lover of uncertain 
years was left not only to see his heartless deceiver the bride of 
another upon that day, but—his ‘‘ shekels!” his ‘‘ shekels!” 

Years have passed since that eventful occurrence. Think you 
that auburn-haired, freckled music master was again beguiled and 
forsaken ? 

Oh, no. 

The spirit of bitterness which now animates his soul is only ex- 
ceeded by the intense scorn he feels for the race of womankind, 
and he has developed into the homeliest, the hardest, the most in- 
vincible, the most invulnerable, and the safest musical instructor 
that fastidious parents could possibly engage for their romantic 
young daughters. 

Does he demand sympathy? Not in the least. 

Reason, forsooth, with him upon the metaphysical beauties of 
an artists’ ‘‘ daemonic influence; ” flatter and conjole him with the 
superior advantages of genius*over practical common-sense ; touch 
his sensibilities with a recital of woman’s sympathies in an artist’s 
career, and her unsclfish, sacrificing devotion to his beatific life ; 
entice him with a pupil that sings like a seraph ; he is as immova- 
ble as adamant, and as unimpressionable—a veritable musical 
metronome, automatically keeping the strictest time with its unvary- 
ing penduium-stroke, despite the efforts of the most charming ad 
libitum executante. His, the deaf ear, the blind eye, the unim- 
pregnable heart to all such frivolities and weaknesses; his, the goal 
to retrieve a squandered fortune and redeem a high calling from the 
stigma of sentimentality and inconsistency. 

Who shall say his value is not far above rubies ? 

Temporarily bruised affections may be common, but broken 
hearts are rare outside the realms of fiction. There have been a 
few artist-musicians able to console themselves with new lines be- 
fore they were off with the old, but ‘‘ one swallow does not make 


The fair 





a summer.” Whether it is the wiser and happier plan to be con- 
tinually in a sea of sentimental troubles, or ‘‘ by opposing end 
them,” in the secure harbor of matrimony, can only be decided by 
reviewing the experiences of older and modern times. 

We should learn by example, but the perversity of human nature 
for the zigzag makes it apparently necessary for each individual 
to profit only by a personal experience, sweet or bitter as the case 
may be. 

The estimable and talented Palestrina, father of combined mu- 
sical science and art, was happily married to Lucretia, not, how- 
ever, without a sacrifice on the part of the young husband. Not- 
withstanding this most exemplary union, it was painfully marked 
by poverty and distress in its practical everyday side, Palestrina 
having lost through the consummation, his position in the Pontifi- 
cal chapel, granted him by Pope Julius III., celibacy being a 
necessary qualification for its duties. An intensely refreshing 
commentary upon the greed and selfishness so often found among 
latter-day candidates for matrimonial ventures. 

In contrast to this charming, unselfish conjugal union, it is re- 
corded of Purcell, that his death was contracted by being kept out- 
side the door of his own dwelling at night, because he failed to 
Such a procedure must excite the in- 
is difficult to offer 


come home in due season. 
terest of all Benedicts in the profession. It 
suggestions under such circumstances. The exceeding sensitive- 
ness of an artist’s nature might lead him, even in these days, to 
wander aimlessly through darkness and cold, rather than expose 
a wife’s authority or a husband’s inoffensive docility. It is a 
vefy doubtful supposition, but if it should lead him into such a 
dilemma, and his life were offered up a sacrifice to the divine art, 
nothing more could be reasonably demanded from such an excep- 
tional martyr. 

The majestic Handel, prudently or unwittingly, avoided the 
matrimonial yoke and spent his seventy-five years in single 
blessedness. It cannot be asserted, that his ungovernable tem- 
per and violent, overbearing disposition kept his admirers at a 
distance. On the contrary, the ladies of the court of Queen Anne 
admired this monster of self-will all the more for what they were 
wont to designate ‘‘the eccentricities of genius.” But if the 
maestro’s exquisite hands were praised for their rare beauty and 
grace, he never recklessly bestowed them upon any one of their 
worshippers; their self-contained owner continuing to revel in the 
smiles of all, thereby retaining his popularity tothe last; and when 
occasion demanded some recreation after such diversions, his 
most satisfactory consolation was invariably found in a ‘* good 
dinner,” under the most trying circumstances and most grievous 
heartaches ! 

Wise, practical exemplar ! 

But, dear old ‘‘ Papa Haydn,” as other people’s children de- 
lighted to call him, was want to say naively: ‘‘ I am a homely 
man, and cannot imagine why so many handsome women fall in 
And yet this was 
no preposterous vanity on the part of Haydn, for women of all 


love with me.”  Slyly ingenious transgressor ! 
ages and conditions fell down and worshipped him, each one 
flattering herself that she alone was the master’s adored. Rare 
tact and skill in a ‘‘ homely” man, this ! 

‘*Papa Haydn,” whose domestic infelicities were enough to 
transform an angel of light into a demon, was shrewd enough, 
notwithstanding his apparent childlike simplicity to enjoy this 
voluntary feminine idolatry when in England, far away from the 
wigmaker’s inappreciative daughter. 

We can but faintly conceive his harrassed feelings over a 
“‘She 
is unsociable, quarrelsome, bigoted, and heartless, and might as 
Yet he never 


matrimonial sea so turbulent that he was forced to exclaim: 


well have been married to a cobbler as an artist.” 
attempted to release himself permanently from this millstone of 
destruction. 

Haydn was young when he hung the burden around his neck, 
and he went to a home of his own with the most innocent antici- 
pations of the delights of conjugal happiness. It was his simple 
ambition to consecrate himself in this haven of rest to an art 
whose inner burnings should consume all other strife, but this 
simple ambition was made to assume the proportions of a criminal 
offense by the tortures of a woman who could divine excellence in 
nothing which did not produce money. The eternal scribbling, 
and the everlasting hammering of a piano exasperated her ma- 
terial soul, suggesting only indolence and shiftlessness on the 
part of a husband, and grim poverty to the wife. So she stormed 
and raged, threatening destruction to the precious MSS. and the 
guiltless instrument, until the gentle tone-master, well-nigh dis- 
tracted by her fury, was driven almost to despair of himself and 
his precious creations. 

Ah, if Handel had only married her ! 

It was ‘‘money,” ‘‘ money” she wanted. 
parel and riotous living she demanded. What to her the shrinking 
sensitiveness, the future immortality of her husband's brain and 
reputajion? Unappeased, she continued her torments, believing 


herself the aggrieved and disappointed partner of a silly mono- 


It was gorgeous ap- 


maniac on the subject of music. 
All of which is deserving of profound consideration on the part 
artist” to 


“ 


of sentimental maidens who fancy an alliance with an 
be one smooth pathway strewn with confectionery and roses, and 
deserving a still greater amount of reflection on the part of those 
to whom their art is the most cherished boon of existence. 

Haydn's experience was the old story. He loved Rachel, but 
was ‘‘ persuaded” to marry Leah, three years his senior. He 
seems to have blindly acquiesced in the transfer ; but there is a 
world of palliation in the word ‘‘ persuaded,” which must cover 
with the mantle of charity a multitude of the master’s short- 
comings. 

One would think the lesson of his adolescent period might have 
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taught wiser counsels in later years, but we find him expressing a 
desire to marry one of his English lady-pupils, ‘if he were free,” 
although her age was sixty, and his actual choice seems to have 
fallen a second time, as disastrously as the first, upon an inferior 
singer, whom he declares he loved ‘* violently.” This last inamorata, 
after exacting from her lover a written promise to marry her after 
his wife's death, did not wait for its fulfillment, but espoused 
another, leaving ‘‘ Papa Haydn ” to return to the home and bosom 
of his termagant mate, and die under her supervision—a punish- 
ment which must have been penance sufficient to usher his worn 
and weary soul into that paradise exempt from ‘‘ marrying and 
giving in marriage” forevermore. VicToR. 
A Symphony by Wagner. 
HE Berlin Boersen-Courier publishes a long letter 
by some one intimately connected with Wagner, which con- 
tains some interesting information never before given to the world. 
Wagner is still in Venice, where it will be remembered, he wrote 
His 
forenoons he devotes to work (probably his autobiography), re- 
ceiving no one but a few special friends, among whom is Count 


a large part of his greatest work, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 


Conti, president of the Liceo Marcello in Venice and an accom- 
plished composer. One hour every afternoon (from three to four) 
Wagner spends on the St. Mark’s Place, listening to the military 
band, whose leader is an ardent admirer of Wagner and arranges 
his programmes to suit his taste. Sometimes the Meister can be 
seen early in the morning on the Piazetta gazing out on the lagune 
and absorbed in deep meditation. Everybody knows him in 
Venice, and no one, not even a beggar, dares to disturb him. 

Just at present, Wagner is preparing for a sort of family festi- 
val in honor of his wife’s coming birthday. Count Conti has en- 
abled him to secure the enlarged orchestra of the Conservatory, 
and with this he intends to give a private concert iu the Liceo 
Marcello. ehearsals are daily held, and the pidce de resistance 
is to be a symphony in four movements in C major, which Wagner 
wrote as long ago as 1832. He was then a pupil of Cantor Wein- 


lich, who gave him lessons in counterpoint. His youthful am- 
bition led him to write this extensive work, which he hoped to 
get performed at one of the Gewandhaus concerts. Mendelssohn 
was at the time director of these concerts, and to him Wagner 
sent the manuscript; but Mendelssohn did not even deign to 
send him a reply. 

Wagner has received a great deal of abuse for his (in the main 
just) criticisms on Mendelssohn, but it is well to know who struck 
the first blow. Vhen Mendelssohn, some years later, yielded to 


pressure and finally consented to produce Wagner's ‘‘ Tann- 


hauser” overture, he did so, as he said, ‘‘ Als abschreckendes 


Beispiel,” as a warning example. Berlioz he treated no less shab- 


bily, as all who have read Berlioz’s and Mendelssohn's letters 
know. His ignoring of Wagner in the case of his symphony was 
the more contemptible, as Wagner had offered the dedication to 
lhe work is said to be modeled after Beethoven’s sym- 
3ut the 


instru- 


him. 
phonies, the influence of which is everywhere traceable. 

The 
mentation has not the noisy character of that of ‘‘ Rienzi,” but 
the 
The scherzo is considered the finest movement. 


melodic invention is of extraordinary originality. 


suggests in its quiet refinement the method prevalent in 
** Nibelungen.” 
The Venetian musicians play their parts from the original manu- 
script, yellow with age. Wagner does not attach much impor- 
tance to the symphony, and wishes to have the whole thing re- 
It is to be doubted, therefore, if the 
Whatever its 
merits, it could not fail to be of great psychological interest 
HENRY L. FINCK. 


garded as a family affair. 


symphony, will be finished, for the present at least. 


Ferdinand Carri, the violinist, and Hermann Carri, 
the pianist, will give a concert at the Boston Music Hall on next 


Chursday evening. 
_—_ 


——The rumor that J. H. Ryley, of the Standard Theatre, 
is under an engagement to Mr. McCaull at the close of the run 
Mr. Riley states that he 
Duff, Jr., who will produce Lecocq’s ‘‘ Le 


of ‘“‘Iolanthe” is without foundation. 
is engaged to Mr. 
Coeur et la Main” (Micheela”), with Mr. Ryley in one of the 
principal characters, after the departure of ‘‘ Iolanthe” from the 
Standard. 


> 


-A performance of Gounod’s “ Redemption” was 
given on last Monday evening at the Boston Music Hall by the 
On this occasion Gounod’s orchestral 
The 
The soloists were 


Handel and Haydn Society. 
score was used, by an arrangement with Theodore Thomas. 
chorus of the society numbered 500 voices. 
Mrs. Aline Osgood, Miss Sarah Fisher, Miss Emily Winant, 
William J. Winch, John F, Winch, and Franz Remmertz. The 
performance was conducted by Carl Zerrahn. 
<o 
The Monday 


evening with a performance of ‘‘ La Traviata,” with Mme. Ade- 


Cincinnati opera festival opened on 


The remainder of the festival programme 
L’Africaine,” with Mme. 
** La Son- 


lina Patti as Violetta. 


On yesterday evening, 
on this afternoon, 


is as follows 
Furch-Madi and Signor Ravelli ; 
Albani as Amina ; 
Mierzwinski as Arnoldo and Signor 


nambula,” with Mme. 
liam Tell,” with Signor 
Galassi as 7¢//; to-morrow (Thursday) evening, ‘‘ Semiramide,” 
with Mmes. Patti and Scalchi; Friday evening, ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,” 
afternoon, ‘‘ Don Giovanni," with Mmes. Patti, Furch-Madi and 
Signor Ravelli; Saturday evening, ‘‘ Lohengrin,” with Mme. 


Albani, Signors Mierzwinski and Galassi. 





on this evening, ‘‘ Wil- | 


with Mme. Albani and Signor Ravelli; Saturday | 
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PERFORMANCES. 


Neate Fh ede 
Steinway Hall Popular Matinee. 
yeas on the occasion of the fourth Popular 

Matinee, given on Thursday afternoon, Steinway Hall 
was well filled with a refined and musical audience. The pro- 
gramme was one of interest, and the performance as a whole merited 
the applause so generously bestowed by the listeners. 

The principal soloist was the pianiste, Miss Jessie Pinney, an 
American young lady who has just returned from Europe, where, 
under Kullak’s and Liszt’s supervision, she has received the finish- 
ing touches to a musical education, which could not have been of 
a mean order, if it be remembered that Mr. William Mason was 
her sole teacher in this country, and that Mr. Kullak, after hear- 
ing the young lady play for the first time exclaimed : ‘*‘ Why do 
you come to me; what could I teach you, who are an artiste?” 

This judgment of the celebrated teacher, who died so lately, 
would have in itself been sufficient to claim for Miss Pinney's per- 
formance a special attention, but who ever heard the opening 
phrases of Schumann’s noble A minor concerto, this most beauti- 
ful of all pianoforte concertos, as the fair débutante played it, 
must have been struck at once with the conviction that she does 
not belong to the common class of performers. Indeed, Miss 
Pinney plays with unusually fine conception, a technique which is 
well-nigh faultless, and a touch which elicits nothing but ab- 
solute beauty of tone from the instrument. It is to be regretted 
that the young lady was apparently very nervous on Thursday 
afternoon, for she committed several errors of memory which did 
not occur at the private rehearsal and also played with a certain 
dilletante-like strictness of rhythm, quite at variance with the ar- 
tistic aandon she developed on the former occasion. Miss Pin- 
ney’s unaccompanied solo numbers were the charming little ‘‘ Sere- 
nata in D by Moszkowski and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 12 in C 
sharp minor, both pieces being extremely well played. 

Mrs. Emily P. Dodge, of Buffalo, has an agreeable, well-trained, 
but not a very great soprano voice. She gave with taste and good 
effect a song by Jensen, and the highly dramatic love song, ‘*‘ Oh 
Rosebud, blushing on lonely heath,” by Otto Lessmann. 

lhe third of the soloists of last Thursday was a Mr. Max Hein- 
rich, who formerly lived in Philadelphia, but has come to reside 
in New York. He is the possessor of an excellent baritone voice, 
and is furthermore remarkable for a spirited, thoroughly musical 
His rendering of the great aria in G minor, 
" was a 


way of delivery. 
‘*Der Kriegeslust ergeben,” from Spohr’s ‘‘ Jessonda,’ 
genuine treat, and was received with such persistent applause that 
the artist had to answer it with an encore, for which he had se- 
lected Schubert’s ‘‘ Liebesbotschaft,” which was just as well sung 
as it was admirably accompanied by Mr. Dulcken. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Theodore Thomas, was good as usual, 
and played, besides the accompaniments to the concerto and aria, 
a symphonic poem, ‘‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale,” by Camille Saint- 
Saéns, a selection from the third act of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger 
von Nuernberg,” and as opening number, a novelty in the shape 
of a ‘‘ Concert Prelude and Fugue,” in E major, by Otto Floers- 
heim. About the latter piece we append the following criticisms 
that came to our notice: 

Mr. Frederic Archer, in Daily Music and Drama of the 26th 
inst., says: 

The only novelty included in yesterday's programme was a concert prelude 
and fugue in E, by Otto Floersheim, which proved to be an exceedingly 
interesting work, The prelude, which foreshadows in a measure the ‘ sub- 
ject ’’ of the fugue, contains some unusually skillful writing,[and is scored 
with a freedom that is justified by the charming effect produced, although, 
judged from an artistic standpoint, the style of instrumentation adopted may 
be described as a “ new departure.”’ 

It commences with a series of quiet and placid phrases, assigned to the 
treble wood-wind, and built on a descending scale, a quaint and picturesque 
result being produced by the employment of cavi//ons, in tonic and dominant, 
heard at intervals. The leading mof/ of the prelude, executed by the string 
quartette, is delicious, both in conception and treatment. After some inter- 
polatory matter, skillfully developed, a ¢u¢t/ of solid and massive character, 
in D major, is reached, and used as a means of leading up to the reappearance 
of the primary matter, the interest of which is enhanced by ingeniously 
varied orchestration, the strings being replaced by the wood-wind, and the 
former employed /izzicato to indicate the strong pulsations of each bar, 
some undulating obligato passages for fagotto imparting additional interest. 

The fugue abounds in scholarly work, although Mr. Floersheim does not 
permit himself to be fettered by the orthodox restrictions governing the strict 
style, the abundant episodical matter suggested by the theme and principal 
counter subject being written with considerable freedom. 

The tonic fedale which is introduced in the middle of the composition is 
also unusual, and another on the dominant, somewhat unexpectedly terminates 
the stretto during a diminuendo, and is immediately followed by the conclud- 
ing chords on the tonic. 

(here is rather a lack of concentrative power manifested in the general 
structure, and here and there the treatment becomes a little dry and labored, 
but the instrumentation is throughout well devised and indicates the hand of 
experience. 

It is, of course, impossible to judge adequately the merits of .such a com- 
position on a single hearing, and, moreover, its performance on this occasion 
was by no means perfect, the intonation being at times faulty and the general 
execution betraying indecision and want of that rhythmic precision which is 
such an important element in the rendering of a work of this class. 

The Sum says: 

A concert prelude and fugue by Otto Floersheim, with which the concert 
opened, commended itself as a musicianly composition. The first bars of the 
prelude are striking and ingenious, and the fugue well managed ; but the 
orchestration is sombre and monotonous, and somewhat lacking in fanciful in- 
vention, 

The New York 7imes, of the 26th inst., says: 

There were several matters of interest yesterday, the first of which was a 
new “concert prelude and fugue,” by Mr. Floersheim, a resident musician, 
who has before commended himself to the public. His work is worthy of a 
place on any programme, and shows originality and talent. Mr. Floersheim 
writes in a strong, manly way which attracts attention, and exhibits a knowl- 
edge of the resources of an orchestra for which he is to be highly praised. The 
work is beautifully constructed throughout, the strings and reeds being used 





with uncommon skill in the way of contrasts, while the strictly conservative 
character of his fugue is preserved, and the orchestration never lacks solidity 
and effect. It would be a pleasure to hear this composition raore than once a 
year. It did not receive the best treatment at the hands of Mr. Thomas and 
his orchestra, the suggestion being that it had been imperfectly rehearsed, for 
the attack was frequently unsteady, and it was evident to musicians that the 
composer was occasionally sacrificed. 

The Lvening Post says : 

The piece on the programme was a novelty in MS.—an orchestral prelude 
and fugue by Mr, Otto Floersheim, one of the most gifted of our local musi- 
cians, who, it is to be hoped, will be ** heard from again."” The prelude con- 
tains a broad, impressive melody, supported by rich harmonies, while the 
fugue is written in strict polyphonic form, with modern orchestration and 
modulations. The interest is sustained throughout, and the composition was 
well received by the audience. 

The Jail and Express says: 

The opening number of yesterday's programe was a concert prelude and 
fugue by Mr. Otto Floersheim, a gentleman who has been long known in 
New York as an excellent musician, an intelligent and impartial critic, 
and a successful instructor of his art. Mr. Floersheim made his début yes- 
terday as a composer of concerted music, and gained an immediate success 
with his latest production. The prelude is full of attractive and original 
ideas and the fugue displayed the author's thorough mastership of the theo- 
retical part of music. The instrumentation is very effective, and the general 
impression of the work aroused a desire to hear soon something more of this 


gifted artist. 
— 


German Liederkranz and Arion. 
HIS entertainment may be termed a memorable 
one, not only for the colossal financial results achieved for its 
noble cause, but also the array of first-class musical talent, and 
last, but not least, from the fact that our two great maestros, 
Theodore Thomas and Dr. Leopold Damrosch, both wielded the 
baton on the occasion. 

Our two most prominent German musical societies, the Lieder- 
kranz, with its 1,500 members, and the Arion, with 500 members, 
had taxed each member with from two to ten tickets, which, with 
the general interest taken by the musical public in this concert, 
resulted in the unprecedented sale of some 6,000 tickets. Stein- 
way Hall was absolutely packed with an audience of 3,500 peo- 
ple, and some 2,000 persons more were unable to gain admittance 
and were turned away by four policemen stationed at the door. 

Mr. Arnim Schotte, organist ; Mr. Max Heinrich, Fred. Stein 
and Franz Remmertz, baritones ; Mr. C, Bayrhofer, violoncello ; 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer and Master Willie Theodorus, Miss 
Hattie Schell and Miss Antonia Henne all rendered their solos in 
an unexceptionable manner, while Rafael Joseffy fairly electrified 
the immense audience by his matchless playing of Chopin's 
‘*Nocturne in D flat,” the ‘* Arietta di Balletto,” by Gluck- 
Joseffy, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12, in the end 
of which he incorporated several German national airs. 

The German Liederkranz, led by Mr. Theodore Thomas, and 
numbering over one hundred singers, sangs Rheinberger’s beauti- 
ful, but exceedingly difficult composition, ‘‘ Waldmorgen” in 
masterly style. It was quite a treat to listen to the perfect in- 
tonation, the light and shade, the even crescendos and decrescen- 
dos this fine body of singers produced. The Liederkranz has 
certainly made great progress during the three months of Mr. 
Thomas’ conductorship. 

The Arion Society, about sixty-five in number, led by Dr. Dam- 
rosch, sang ‘‘So Weit,” by Engelsberg; and ‘‘ Serenade,” by 
Ed. Kremser, in an equally perfect manner. 

The two societies sang ‘‘ Muttersprache,” with Mr. Remmertz 
as soloist, and Dr. Damrosch conductor, which, though taken a 
trifle too slow, created great enthusiasm. 

Six Netherland war songs (of the seventeenth century), by 
E. Kremser, with Messrs. Graff and Fred. Steins as soloists, ac- 
companied by Mr. Schotte on the organ, and Mr. Dulcken on the 
piano, conducted by Mr. Theodore Thomas, and sung by both 
societies with the most telling effect, concluded a programme 
which, for variety and excellence, has not been equalled for years. 

All the artists generously volunteered their services; the use of 
Steinway Hall was donated by Messrs. Steinway ; the Liederkranz 
and Arion bear all other expenses, so that the entire receipts, 
probably from $6,000 to $7,000, will be devoted to this noble 
charity. 


ee 


German Liederkranz Concert. 
HE second season concert of the German Lieder. 
kranz took place at the new and beautiful hall of the society, 
on East Fifty-eighth street, last Sunday evening, Only members 
and their ladies were admitted. 

The acoustic qualities of Liederkranz Hall are as perfect as 
those of Steinway Hall, the relative proportions of which have 
been incorporated in Liederkranz Hall. Its ventilation is also all 
that can be desired, and the whole building with its interior 
arrangements seems to meet every possible requirement of the 
purpose for which it was erected. The hall, with its 1,000 seats, 
was not only crowded, but only standing-room left for hundreds 
of gentlemen. 

Theodore Thomas, the present conductor of the society, with 
his orchestra, performed with wanted excellence the Leonore 
Overture, No. 3; Schumann’s ‘‘ Traéumerei,” and the novelty, 
‘Intermezzo Scherzosa, op. 29,” by Hugo Reinhold, which 
latter is an interesting composition. 

Miss Juch sang the Pamina aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Being encored, she sang 
Chopin‘s Coquette Polka in an unexceptionable manner. Mr. 
Ed. Mollenhauer played Paganini’s Violin Concerto, with 
Dulcken’s accompaniment, in thorough artistic style. Mr. Max 
Heinrich sang ‘‘ Der Kriegeslust Ergeben.” from Spohr’s ‘‘ Jes- 
sonda,” with orchestral accompaniment, creating quite a furore 
and being several timesencored. This gentleman is quite an ad- 
dition to our concert rooms. 
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The male chorus sang A. Rubinstein’s charming, but ex- 
ceedingly difficult composition, ‘‘ Liebesfeir,” under the direction 
of Mr. Theodore Thomas, to perfection. 

Considerable interest was manifested by the audience in the ren- 
dition of ‘‘ Waldfriulein,” by Kapellmeister Josef Sucher. This 
is a scene for soprano solo (sung by Miss Juch), tenor solo (sung 
by Mr. Jacob Graff), full chorus and orchestra, and has never 
before been performed in America. 

It was brought out for the first time in Great Britain by Hans 
Richter last June, in London at the Richter Symphony concerts, 
when the celebrated Tenor Winckelmann and Frau Rosa Sucher, 
wife of the composer, prima donna at the Hamburg Opera House, 
took the solo parts, and created quite a furore. On this occasion 
this highly interesting work, abounding in charming melodies, 
and bearing the undeniable traces of Wagnerian influence, was ex- 
cellently performed. Miss Juch sang the lovely part of the 
** Waldfraulein ” with her well-known bravura of style and mag- 
nificent voice, and Herr Graff invested the tenor part with much 
sweetness of tone. The mixed chorus of the society and the or- 
chestra behaved exceedingly well, and earned for themselves and 
their conductor, Mr. Theddore Thomas, the lion’s share of the 
evening’s laurels. 


-~)>————— 


Concert for Widows and Orphans. 

HE annual concert for the benefit of the German 
Ladies’ Society for Widows and Orphans took place at Stein- 
way Hall, January 25, and was largely attended, realizing about 
$3,000. For more than twenty years these annual concerts have 
proved to be the chief source of income of the society, Messrs. 
Steinway on this occasion again generously donating the use of 

their hall, and nearly all the artists volunteering their services, 

The programme was an excellent one, and was finely executed. 
Mr. Arnim Schotte, organist, Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone, Miss 
Helene Seebass, in her rendition of her piano solos, as also in her 
duo on the piano with her sister, Miss Constanze Seebass ; Mr. 
Richard Arnold, violinist, as also Master Emil L. Pollak, flutist, 
and Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor, all succeeded in delighting an appre- 
ciative audience. A male quartette, members of the German 
Liederkranz, also sang two four-part songs in quite an artistic 
manner. 

The chief interest, however, was centred on the singing of Mrs. 
Emily P. Dodge from Buffalo, who had made her début before a 
New York audience the same afternoon at Theodore Thomas’ 
popular matinee at Steinway Hall, and also assisted in this 
concert. 

This young lady sang ‘* Dost thou know that sweet land” from 
**Mignon,” and afterward ‘‘ Morgens am Brunnen” by A. Jensen, 
and Otto Lessmann’s ‘‘Oh, Rosebud blushing on lonely heath,” 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. Her voice is a high soprano, of 
very pure and sympathetic quality, and though not very powerful, 
is of fine carrying capacity, as her faintest pianissimo could be 
distinctly heard in every part of the hall. 
also invariably correct, and altogether her success was quite grati- 
fying. Mr. Ferd. Dulcken, as usual, proved to be the accompa- 


Her intonation was 


nist par excellence. 
—_ > —_. 


Organ Performances. 

N. PENFIELD gave an organ recital in 
S. George’s P. E. Church, on Thursday afternoon, January 
25, at which he was to have had the assistance of Miss Marian 
Lambert, but owing to that lady’s illness Miss Taylor sang instead. 
Her selections were ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of His own,” from 
“St. Paul,” and a song by Sullivan. 
style and with a certain amount of expression. 
the average. Mr. Penfield played Mendelssohn's Sonata in B flat, 
No. 4, in excellent style, although here and there the last move- 
The ‘‘ Bagatelle” of Beethoven, 
Guilmant’s 


St. 


She gave the former in fair 
Her voice is above 


ment was lacking in clearness. 
in A major, was nicely registered. 
March” and Bach's Fugue in E minor, were intelligently rendered, 
but indistinctness was not altogether absent. Schumann’s ‘‘ Triu- 
merei and Romance” formed a relief after Bach’s Fugue, and was 
nicely interpretated. The recital closed with a good interpretation 
of Freyer’s ‘‘ Concert Fantasie.” 


‘* Processional 


The second of Mr. Frederic Archer’s organ matinees occurred 
in Chickering Hall on Monday afternoon, the 29th. It was not 
so interesting as the first one. Mlle. Isidora Martinez gave ‘* Una 
voce poco fa,” from ‘‘ II Barbiere,” and a Romance from ‘‘ Mi- 
gnon.” Her singing was brilliant and effective, and the applause 
bestowed upon her was well deserved. Mr. Juan Morawski sang 
Mililotti’s ‘* Cade la sera” and an encore selection. His voice is 
well cultivated and of good quality and power. His success was 
above the average. 

Of Mr. Archer’s organ performances little need be said. He 
was not so careful in his interpretations as at his first recital. 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Fantasia” in F minor did not produce much effect, 
and the ‘‘ Allegretto Scherzando”’ from Mendelssohn’s Sonata in 
D, for ’cello and piano, was only partially successful. Here and 
there the combinations were charming. He was also quite suc- 
cessful in his treatment of the ‘‘ Gavotta e Rondo” 
from Bach’s Sixth Violin Sonata. His own ‘“ Andante 
and Fugue” were played, the former quite nicely, the 
latter too quickly to be enjoyable. The Andante is an agreeable 
composition of an ordinary pattern, but the Fugue (rather 
Fugetta) is stuffed with commonplace sequences. The subject is 
unsuited for effective organ treatment. We would rather hear 
Mr. Archer play than listen to his soi disant fugues. The selec- 
tion from Wallace’s ‘‘Amber Witch” may be passed unnoticed, 
but the Guilmant “Canzone” and the ‘‘ Minuette,” from Ham- 





ilton Clarke’s symphony in F, were nicely registered. The An- 
dantine, from Spohr’s ‘‘ Die Weihe der Téne,” was the best in- 
terpreted work that Mr. Archer essayed. Mendelssohn’s overture 
to ‘‘Ruy Blas” was utterly ruined by the rapid tempo at 
which it was taken. Mr. Archer was undoubtedly under the 
weather on this occasion, for it was plainly evident that he did 


not do himself justice. 
— 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 

HE ninety-first entertainment of the Grand Con- 
servatory of Music took place on Saturday evening. It was 
devoted to the literature for two pianos, interpreted by Otto Hackh 
and Carl A. Doppler. The programme embraced Jean Vogt’s 
‘* Prelude and Fugue ” (not a very scholarly or interesting work), 
Moscheles’; ‘‘ Homage 4 Handel,” Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Ma- 
cabre,” Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Preludes,” and Raff’s ‘‘ Tarentelle.” ‘The 
Moscheles and Liszt pieces were particularly well performed. 
Both players exhibited an excellent technique, and had evidently 
practised much together. Fanny Robinson, a pupil of the Con- 
servatory, sang ‘‘O, rest in the Lord” and Stradella’s ‘‘ Pieta 
Signore.” She possesses a good voice naturally, but needs to in- 
fuse more animation into her singing. 

— 


Mile. llonka de Ravasz’s Concert. 
LLE. ILONKA DE RAVASZ, the Hungarian 


pianiste, gave her first and only concert in Chickering 


Hall on the 29th inst., assisted by Francis Korbay, Theodore 
Robin, and John White. The programme contained the follow- 
ing numbers for Mlle. Ravasz: Sonata in B minor ; 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Tarantella ;” Liszt's ‘‘ Au Lac de Wallenstadt,”’ 
and ‘‘Etude de Concert” Korbay’s ‘‘ Jeu 
Masques ” (MS.); Liszt’s arrangement of Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Danse Ma- 


Liszt's 


(F minor); des 


cabre ;” ‘* Hungarian Strains,” by Szentirnay-Ravasz, and Liszt's 


**Rakoczy March” for piano duet; Francis Korbay playing 


the secondo to Mile. Ravasz’s primo. Mr. Korbay sang some 


Hungarian songs and some ‘‘ Reed Songs” of his own composi- 


tion. Theodore Robin gave an aria from Verdi's ‘‘I Vespri Si- 


’ **Gounod’s ‘‘ Jesus de Nazareth,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Le 


ciliani,’ 
Réve du Prisonnier,” and some stanzas from Gounod’s ‘‘Polyeucte.” 

A few words will be sufficient to review the performer’s efforts. 
It is impossible to speak of Mr. Korbay's singing from an artistic 
point of view, but it may be briefly said that if he would sing more 
naturally he would be more satisfactory to intelligent listeners. 
Mr. Robin's style shows him to be an amateur, and this fact 
covers a multitude of sins. Mr. White did excellent service at the 
organ in Gounod’s ‘‘ Jesus de Nazareth.” Of Mlle. Ravasz it may 
be briefly said that her execution is great, but all her selections 
failed to exhibit the born artist-musician. She may astonish with 
her almost infallible technique, but she wi!! never gain the applause 
of musicians in such selections as she played on the night in ques- 
tion. She isa brilliant and efficient pianiste—this is all. 
so-called Sonata is a go-as-you-please composition, and altogether 
dull and tedious. The whole concert was a curious exhibition of 


strange peculiarities. 


Liszt’s 


> — 


Choral Club Concert. 
HICKERING HALL held a fashionable audience 

on last Thursday evening, the 25th inst., when the Choral 
Club (amateur) gave a concert under the conductorship of Augus- 
The piano accompaniments were played by Messrs. 
Tidden and Prox. Chas. Werner, the well-known violoncellist, 
assisted the club and gave two solos in his usual style. They 
were a ‘‘ Romance,” by Ernst Jonas, dedicated to the performer, 
and ‘‘La Musette,” a dance of the sixteenth century 


tin Cortada. 


Two 
‘ 


soprano solos were given—one, Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel raggio,” from 


‘‘Semiramide ;” the other, Masini’s ‘‘ Laisse moi prier.” There 
was also a soprano solo and chorus, an Elegy (In memoriam) by 
Raff. The club sang Mendelssohn’s part song, ‘‘ Parting and 
Meeting ;” Calliott’s glee, ‘‘ With sighs, sweet rose ;” Hofmann’s 
part-song, waltzes, ‘‘A romance of love ;” Jensen’s part-song, 
‘*Autumn Song;” Beethoven’s 
mann’s ‘‘ King Ringang’s Daughter.’ 
private, the audience being specially invited, the performers and 


**Vesper Hymn,” and Schu- 


As the affair was strictly 


performances obviously do not come within the pale of criticism. 
The evening was a most pleasant one, and served again to prove 
the great interest that is being taken in music by business men in 
the higher walks of life. 


———_»-—_—_ 


Sunday Concert at the Casino. 
HE fourth popular Sunday evening concert at the 
Casino was well attended, although the weather was some- 
A number of orchestral compositions were 
effectively rendered and well received. Mr. Carleton sang Adam’s 


what unfavorable. 


‘*Cantique de Noél,” and was twice recalled. Nevertheless he 
did not do himself justice, because of a cold. Mr. Fritsch was 
much applauded in his selections, but Mme. Norman did not make 
a good impression. Miss Hattie Schell deserved praise for her 
interpretation of an aria from ‘‘ Huguenots.” The concert was 
fairly successful. 


Edmund Gurney says that the artistic portion of music is the 


unemotional, and that the inartistic, the pre-artistic, is the emotional. 
iia ae Z 


It is a curious thing that among the many tributes to the late 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald’s memory no one should have mentioned that, though 
no great musician or composer, he had the family love for “‘ the concord of 
sweet sounds,” and when he was on the staff in Dublin he devoted his time 
to the composition of several bits of dance music, waltzes, and so on. They 
had an ephemeral existence, but were liked, and said to be in very good taste. 





Performances of the Coming Week. 
OME important concerts will take place during the 
coming week. This afternoon, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Gilbert & Sullivan’s opera, ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” will be repre- 
sented by the entire Bijou Opera House Company. It will be the 
only perfermance. This evening a concert is advertised to take 
place in Chickering Hall, for the benefit of St. Ann’s P. E. Church. 
On Thursday afternoon, the fifth and last Steinway Hall popular 
matinee will be given, the soloists being Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, 
Theodore Toedt, Constantin Sternberg and Ed. Mollenhauer, 
besides Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. Thursday evening, 
February 1, there will be in Chickering Hall a concert in aid 
of the Free Home for Incurables. On Friday afternoon, the 2d, 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society will hold its fifth public rehear- 
sal, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, while in the evening a 
concert will take place at Steinway Hall, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Semi-Centennial Association of New York. On Saturday 
evening, the 3d, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society's fifth concert 
will be given in the Academy of Music of that city. The pro- 
gramme will embrace Bach’s ‘‘ Suite” in D ; Schumann's ‘‘ Man- 
fred ” overture ; Robert Fuchs’ ‘‘ Serenade” for string orchestra, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A. The soloist will be 
Miss Emma Thursby, who will sing a scene from Handel's 
‘*L’ Allegro il Penseroso ed il Moderato,” and a recitative and aria 
from Spohr’s ‘“‘ Faust.” On Saturday evening also, at Steinway 
Hall, a vocal and instrumental concert will be given for the benefit 
of the well-known saxophone player, E. A. Lefebre. He will 
have the assistance of several excellent artists. The usual Sun- 
day evening concerts will be given at the Casino and Koster & 
Bial’s on the 4th prox. On Monday afternoon, February 5, 
Frederick Archer will give his third organ matinee in Chickering 
Hall, the assisting artists being Mlle. Isadora Martinez anu Mr. 
Ivan Morawski. 

‘© The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” continues to be of service 
every evening at the Casino, while ‘‘ Virginia” coquets with the 
public at the Bijou Opera House, and is announced to do so until 
the last nights of ‘‘Iolanthe” at the Standard Theatre, when 
Lecocq’s new opera, ‘‘ The Heart and the Hand,” will take its 
place. Meanwhile, ‘* Iolanthe” proves a good fairy to the man- 
ager of the Standard Theatre. It will also be succeeded by 
Lecocq’s ‘‘ The Heart and the Hand.” James C. Duff claims to 
have bought the original score and right of representation from 
Lecocq himself. 


HOME NEWS. 


—Mme. Albani has achieved a good success as E/sa in 
‘* Lohengrin” in St. Louis. 

——*olanthe ” began its eighth week at the Boston Bijou 
Theatre on Monday evening. 

——Signor Operti will be the musical director of the Cos- 
mopolitan Theatre, formerly the Alcazar. 

——The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts gives the 
usua! Thursday afternoon concert this week. : 
——Messrs. Stevens and Solomon’s comic opera, “ Lord 


Bateman,” will probably be produced at the Cosmopolitan Theatre 
in the spring. 
——Miss Josephine Mack, a promising young singer, is 


traveling with Catherine Lewis, and singing in the ‘‘ Mascotte’ 
** Olivette.’ 


and 

——Mnme. Christine Nilsson will give three concerts this 
week at Robinson’s Opera House, Cincinnati, under Mr. Abbey’s 
management. 

Miss Emily Winant has engaged to sing the con- 
tralto part in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” with the Oratorio So- 
ciety at the Academy of Music, March 6 and 7. 
engagament in St. 
The 


——Friulein Geistinger began an 
Louis on Sunday night to the largest house of the season, 
opera ‘‘ Trompette” was given and made a great success, 

——Mr. Heimendahl’s third symphony concert took place 
Mme. 
Carreiio, pianist, and Miss Dutton, soprano, were the soloists. 


at the Central Music Hall, Chicago, on Tuesday evening. 


——Monsieur Hubert de Blanck, the young pianist, after 
having given a concert with success at the Centro Gallego Hall 
in Havana, will give his first private matinee in this city on 
February 21, at Steinway Hall. 

——Blind Tom is in New Orleans, and gave concerts on 
Monday and yesterday evenings. He will give one to-night in 
Grunewald Hall, and the remaining evenings of the week in Wer- 
lein Hall. 


On Friday evening next the one hundredth perform- 


ance of Strauss’ opera, ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” will 


be given at the Casino. The management announces that every 
lady present on this occasion will be presented a souvenir in the 
form of a lace handkerchief. 

——Mr. Saalfield will give the first cf his sixth series of 
concerts at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, February 10. 
Remenyi, the violinist; Mr, Neupert, pianist ; Miss Warner, 
M. de Celle and Mr. Robertson have been engaged for the occa- 
sion. 

—Next April, in the Music Hall, Troy, N. Y., the 
Choral Union of the Second Presbyterian Church will give a mu- 
sical festival, Haydn's ‘‘Creation” will be performed on April 
17 and Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” on the 18th, the right having 
been secured from Theodore Thomas. 





THE MUSICAL 








HOOK & HASTINGS’ LATEST MASTERPIECE. 
The Concert at St. Francis Xavier's Church— 
Performances by Mr. John White and Mr. 
Ceorge E. Whiting—Description of the 
Organ—A Remarkable Instrument. 

0* Tuesday evening, January 23, the new organ in 

St. Francis Xavier’s Roman Catholic Church, on Sixteenth 
street, was publicly exhibited before a large audience. The or- 
ganists were John White and Geo. E. Whiting. The former 
interpreted Bach’s pedal fugue in G minor (the giant), a Pastoral, 
Scherzo and Finale, from Widor’s second organ symphony, 
Batiste’s ‘‘Grand Offertoire” in D, and Thiele’s ‘‘ Theme and 
Variations in A flat.” The Fugue and the Theme and Varia- 
tions were rendered in fine style, and exhibited Mr. White’s great 
echnical and artistic ability to great advantage. Batiste’s ‘* Of- 
fertory " was also finely given. The difficult Widor movements 
also proved the performer's ability to intelligently interpret 
the modern Geo. E. Whiting followed Mr. 
He gave first an Allegro con brio, from an organ 
of course, 
** Rhap- 


works of school. 
White. 
sonata of effective, and was, 


The Saint-Saéns 


his own It is 
played to the 
sodie"” in A minor succeeded, and served to exhibit both the 


Mendelssohn's first organ 


best advantage. 

organ and organist’s delicate side. 
Sonata in F minor was a splendid performance, and made a deep 
The Adagio re- 


impression on the musicians who were there. 
brought 


ceived a careful and refined rendering, while the Finale 
the work toa brilliant close. Lemmens’ ‘‘ Fanfare” (Cantabile 
and Finale), was effectively played, but Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Over- 
ture," written for a military band (transcribed for the organ by 
W, T. Best) was ‘Ae triumph for Mr, Whiting. He played it in 
splendid style, and would have been greatly applauded anywhere 
else but ina church. Mr. Whiting is, no doubt, one of the best 
players in the country, and Cincinnati should be proud to possess 
him. 

A description of the magnificent instrument, the work of Hook 


& Hastings, the celebrated Boston organ builders, will be of much 


interest to our readers. 
We first give the full specification of it, in order to show how 
complete and extensive it is: 
Pipes. 
Flute d’'Amour.w. & m. 58 
Hohlpfeiffe... = 58 
Piccolo..... .....metal, 
Clarinet > 5 


GREAT ORGAN Feet. 
Feet 
1,16 Open Diapason 
if Quintaton 
pen Diapason..metal, 58 
Viola da Gamba ’ F 
Doppel Flot« 


metal, 
wood, 58 


. wood, SoLo ORGAN, 


metal, s 


Gemshorn Stentorphon.. 


Viola... oes 
Philomela .. wood, 
Fiauto Traverso.. s 58 
Octave Viola.. ..metal, 58 
Tuba Mirabilis... “ 


Claribella 

Viol d'Amour 
Quint 

Fiute Harmonique 


metal, 58 


a 
4 
4 


PEDALE. 
Bourdon 
Open Diapason 
Violone... 
Bourdon.... 
Quint 
OOCRRVE. 200200 
Violoncello 
Super Octave 
T'rombone.. 
Posaune 
Fagotto...... 


wood, 


Bombard “ 
lrumpet 
Clarion 


P 0 .-Metal, 30 
SOWELL “ 

wood, 3% 
metal, 3 


Bourdon wood, 58 
Open Diapason .. metal, 
Violoncello ns 


ae “ MECHANICAL REGISTERS, 
Stopped Diapason. ..wd 
QOuintadena metal, 58 


Flauto Traverso..wood, 


Great Organ Separation. 
Swell to Great Coupler. 
Choir to Great Coupler. 
Solo to Great Coupler 
Choir to Great Sub-Octave. 
Octave Coup. Great on itself. 
Swell to Choir Coupler. 
Great to Solo Coupler. 
Great to Pedale Coupier. 
Swell to Pedale Coupler 
77.—-Choir to Pedale Coupler. 
Solo to Pedale Coupler. 


metal, 


Cornopean 
Oboe (with Bas 78 
soon) pe 
Vox Humana 
4 Clarion 


(These Couplers are operated by 
pneumatic power and controlled by 
thumb-knobs, placed over the Great 


Cuotr ORGAN Organ keyboard.) 


l'remolo 
80.— Bellows Signal. 
81.—Pedal Combination Separation. 
(Detaching the Pedale registers 
from the Pedal movement at will. 
Controlled by a thumb-knob over the 
Swell Manual.) 


Lieblich Gedacht. wood, 
(eigen Principal, metal, 
Open Diapason ” 
Melod 


lelodia wood, 


Rohr Flote.wd and mtl, 
Dulciana ¥ 


4 Fugara 
MovEMENTS. 


Fortissimo Pedal, drawing all registers and couplers at once. 


Crescendo Pedal, drawing all registers from softest to loudest at will. 


De Crescendo Pedal, reverse of No. 2, 


Forte Great, giving full great organ and an appropriate pedale. 
Mezzo Great, giving all 8 and 4 foot registers and an appropriate pedale. 
Piano Great, giving a soft combination ” nia 
Forte Swell, giving all swell registers = “ 
Mezzo Swell, giving all 8 and 4 foot registers $ os 
Piano Swell, giving a soft combination ™ 
sters = 


Forte Choir, giving all choir reg 


Piano Choir, giving a soft combination 

Reversible Pedale to operate No. 75 

Adjustable Swell Pedal 
Pneumatic motors are applied to the great organ and all its couplings, the 
The action is extended and 


organ, the swell and to the register action. 


The motive power for blowing the organ is the Boston Hydraulic 


pedals 
reversed 
Motor, which is supplied with water from a tank placed in the attic above the 
organ 

RECAPITULATION, 
Great Organ. . Ig stops.... 1,566 pipes. 
Swell ’ pebhetebonssue Ee ‘ oscee BOG” 
Choir _ 
Solo 
Pedale.. 
Mechanicals ... 


“* 


BOR o000s0 cn aneeas 80 StopS.......++++++ 4,390 pipes. 
13 pedal movements. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the general quality of the 





tone of the various stops, and their artistic voicing. The reeds 
are magnificent specimens of the organ builder’s art, while the 
diapasons are noted for that royal volume and steadiness of tone 
necessary to the perfection of an instrument. The string-toned 
registers are very successful, while the flutes are brilliant and 
round. The doppel fléte on the great, is especially effective. 
The softer stops, such as the salicional, ceoline and quintedena on 
the swell, and dulciana on the choir, are truly beautiful specimens 
of delicate voicing. They have each their characteristic tone- 
quality, and so perfect is the action and voicing that even the 
lowest notes respond as rapidly as the highest notes, a rarity in 
these registers. The pedal organ is immensly effective with its 32- 
foot stop and its three reeds, the trombone of 16 feet being a 
noble and telling register. The Tuba Mirabilis must be heard 
to be fully appreciated. The effects of the crescendo and decres- 
cendo pedals in the organ are marvellous. _ The organ is not only 
a grand success, so far as regards its speaking registers, but the 
mechanical appliances are so numerous and perfect that they 
merit the highest praise. Altogether the instrument is one of 
which the celebrated builders may justly be proud, and it must 
inevitably enhance their already great and enviable reputation as 
first-class organ builders. 








Chicago Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, January 20. 


 chapeate the week the Mapleson Opera Company 

has been giving performances at McVicker’s Theatre with 
varying degrees of success. The opening performance, Monday 
evening, was ‘‘ William Tell,” which had not been heard here for 
several years. On the whole, it was fairly successful, al- 
though the chorus was sometimes out of tune. Mierzwinski 
made a pleasing impression, but did not impress me greatly. 
Galassi, as Ze//, was very satisfactory. ‘‘Cuts” were nu- 
merous, and the whole of the last scene of the last act was 
omitted, in consequence of which the audience was some time in 
discovering that the performance was over. With due allowance 
for the ‘‘cuts”’ which have been found desirable, and are in some 
measure at least sanctioned by custom, it would appear that any- 
one purchasing a ticket to the opera is entitled to hear the entire 
work, as customarily given—certainly without the omission of 
whole scenes. 

‘**Semiramide” brought us Patti, in the title-réle, and Scalchi 
The house was packed to its fullest capacity, and 
In the trying 


as Arsace. 
Patti and Scalchi shared the honors of the evening. 
florid music, there was little to choose between them as regards 
clearness of execution or interpretation. The opera had not been 
heard here for many years. On Wednesday evening, ‘‘ L’Afri- 
caine” was given, with Rossini, Dotti, Ravelli, Monti, and Cara- 
vatti in the principal rdles, the latter being substituted for Galassi, 
who had been announced. The opera was extensively cut, some 
of the waits between the acts being fully half an hour long. The 
performance was very tedious, the chorus sang badly out of tune, 
and there was little to commend save the singing of Ravelli ; even 
the orchestra did its work in the most slovenly manner. Thurs- 
day evening ‘‘ Trovatore” was presented with Madames Fursch- 
Madi, Scalchi, and Sigs. Mierzwinski and Ciampi-Cellaj. The 
Leonora of Mme. Fursch-Madi was very enjoyable. 

She gave the music allotted to her with a careful conscientious- 
ness of reading and purity of tone too rarely found in singers of 
the present day. From her first appearance she established her- 
self in the esteem of her audience and continued to grow in favor 
to the end of the opera. Mme. Scalchi gave a truly magnificent 
interpretation of the réle of Azucena, which I have never seen 
surpassed either here or in Europe. Mierzwinski created a furore 
with his high C’s, three times repeated in ‘‘ Di quella pira,” which 
was redemanded and given with even greater effect the second 
time. 

‘*T] Puritani,” with Albani, Ravelli, Galassi and Monti, drew 
a packed house on Friday evening. Albani appeared to exceed- 
ingly poor advantage in the opening scene, but redeemed herself 
somewhat upon her second appearance. Unless she was still suf- 
fering from the effects of her ocean voyage and long journey by 
rail, it would be difficult to understand her manifest defects of 
Patti appeared for the second time at the matinee in 
Galassi was announced, but for some unex- 
In the evening, ‘* Faust ” was 
Galassi 


execution, 
‘‘La Traviata,” 
plained reason, did not appear. 
given with Fursch-Madi, Scalchi, Frapolli and Durat. 
was again announced, but the audience were again disappointed. 
After the Flower Song, Scalchi was enthusiastically encored and 
gave a repetition. In spite of the continued applause the opera 
proceeded. Faust and Mephistopheles came on the stage, but the 
shouts and plaudits increased to a perfect storm, so that no sound 
could be heard from the orchestra, who were still playing vigor- 
ously. Arditi finally gave it up; the gentlemen retired in good 
order, and Scalcht was obliged to give the Flower Song for the 
third time. Fursch-Madi emphasized the favorabie impression 
which she created in ‘‘ Trovatore,” and will always be welcome to 
Chicago audiences. Neither Frapolli nor Dupret was especially 
noteworthy, but sang and acted fairly well. 

H. Clarence Eddy begins a new series of five organ recitals at 
Hershey Music Hall, on Saturday next. The same day Frederick 
Boscovitz gives the first of a series of piano recitals at the ware- 
rooms of Lyon & Healy. The Spanish Students appear at Central 
Music Hall next Tuesday. Catherine Lewis sings at Hooley's 
next week in ‘‘Olivette” and the ‘‘ Mascotte,” The Barton Com- 
pany wil! appear here the week after with ‘‘ Iolanthe.” The third 
of the Heimendahl Symphony Concerts will take place the same 
week, FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


cine 











Newark, N. J., Correspondence. 
Newark, N. J., January 2s. 
HE first of the six chamber concerts arranged by 
Prof. A. Koelling, with the assistance of Messrs. Nahan 
Franko, J. Risch, J. Gantzberg and Chas. Werner, took place 
last Monday. The hall in the Aldine Building was entirely filled 
with lovers of music, who listened with the greatest interest to a 
kind of music which has never been performed in this rather un- 
musical city, and Professor Koelling deserves great credit for 
giving the Newark amateurs the opportunity to become acquainted 
with it. The programme was as follows: Trio, op. 1, No. 1, 
Beethoven ; Largo, Mozart; Romanza, Beethoven; Fantasie- 
stiick, Koelling ; two pieces for string quartette, Langley and 
Koelling, and the Quintette by Schumann. 

The gem of the evening was, of course, the Quintette by Schu- 
mann and was exceedingly well performed. Mr. Bayrhoffer, 
who took for this time Mr. Chas. Werner’s place, showed himself 
a very unterrified man, as he finished his ‘cello solo in complete 
darkness, owing to an unhappy freak of the gas. Mr. Nahan 
Franko’s violin solo lacked delicacy. He appeared to forget en- 
tirely that he was playing in a small hall and not in Steinway 
Hall. Professor Koelling, whose piano recitals at his College of 
Music have been quite a favorable feature for the last three sea- 
sons, played a piano solo of his own composition, which received 
much applause. The next concert will take place on February 5. 
The Harmonic Society will give the ‘‘ Damnation de Faust.” 
Mr. Walter Damrosch takes great pains in rehearsals to bring 
out this great work as artistically as possible. The charity con- 
cert for the poor sufferers on the Rhine will take place on the 
26th inst. Almost all the leading German singing societies are 
doiug their best to make this concert a success. Mr. G. Kiese- 
wetter (violin) and Mr. F. Sonnekall (piano) are the soloists. 


MK. 





Omaha, Neb., Correspondence. 
Omana, Neb., January 21. 

ESS’ Acme Opera Company closed a successful 
H engagement of three nights on the 2oth inst., in ‘* Martha,” 
‘* Maritana,” ‘‘ Olivette,” and ‘‘ Mascotte” at matinee, at Boyd’s 
Opera House. Owing to the extremely cold weather, the attend- 
ance was below the average, although every seat was taken at 
the Saturday matinee to hear ‘* Pinafore.” 

It was a disappointment when the following announcement by 
the Hess management was found on the programme: ‘‘In con- 
sequence of a severe cold Mr. Wilkie is unable to appear at the 
matinee to-day, and as there is no other artist prepared for the 
role of Ralph Rackstraw, the opera will be changed to the ‘ Mas- 
It would have given better satisfaction had the manage- 


” 


cotte. 
ment stood by their first announcement and played ‘‘ Pinafore.’ 
The performance was good, with Miss St. Quinten as Beftina, 
Henry Peakes as Prince Lerenzo, Miss Leighton as /iametta and 
Mark Smith as Pippo. 
Miss Emma Elsner in the title-réle in ‘* Olivette”” was enthusi- 
She is pretty and feti/e, and was seen to bet- 


astically received. 
Miss Abbie Carring- 


ter advantage than on any other evening. 
ton, as Lady Henrietta in ‘*Martha,” won the laurels. She is 
pronounced by both press and public to be a lady of rare musical 


ability. C. E. L. 








FOREIGN COSSIP. 
illigicdnnteates 

....Verdi was asked to attend Gambetta’s funeral. 

....The Spohr monument at Cassel will be inaugurated 
on April 25. 

...+Philipp Scharwenka has finished a cantata (“ concert- 
opera), entitled ‘* Sakuntala,” the libretto being written by Carl 
Witkowski. 

....The recent hearing accorded the winners of the przx 
de Rome at the Paris Conservatory was not very satisfactory. 
Works were performed by M. Hue, Samuel Rousseau and others. 

....A society of mandolinists and guitarists has been 
formed in Bologna. It is under the direction of Professor Brizzi, 
and will give concerts at the chief theatres. 

....Gounod’s oratorio, “The Redemption,” it is under- 
stood, will be rendered, with full orchestra, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, some time before Easter, the day being not yet fixed. 

...- Johannes Brahm’s the “ Song of the Fates” was recent- 
ly executed at Basel under the composer's direction. The effect of 
this composition, written for orchestra and chorus in six parts is, 
according to report, very fine. 

....The collection of violins and bows owned by Vieux- 
temps has been acquired for 50,000 francs by the Duke of Campo- 
Medina, already the possessor of one of the finest and most com- 
plete collections of instruments known. 

....The new opera by Nessler, “ The Wild Huntsman,” 
was recently produced in Strasburg with more than ordinary suc- 
cess. The second act made a most excellent impression on the 
audience. 

A new weekly paper has been started in London called 
the Musical Review, the first number of which has been received. 
It is published by Novello, Ewer & Co., and aims at presenting 
the most advanced ideas of the art. The initial number contains 
interesting contributions by able and well-known writers, and the 
new paper seems destined to take a foremost rank among the 
many excellent musical journals published in the world’s metropo- 


lis. We wish the new venture success. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give 
members of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public. 
Cards under this heading will be inserted for $10 per 
year each.] 














C A. CA PPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions.’ Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio. Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 


Address Musicat Courter, 25 Zast 14th 
fork. 





Soprano. 
Street, Ne w 


HERMANN O.C. KORT HE UE R, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway H all, 


LOUIS BLUMENBE RG, 


Solo Violoncello, padres Musica Courier, 25 
East rath Street, New ¥ ork 


MAX TRE UMANN 


Baritone, Concert and tiie S Sin 
Piano Teacher. 304 East 42d st., N. 


Vocal and 
ity. 


NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Concert Singer and Vocal Teacher, 231 W. 39th 
Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory g'ven by 


correspondence. 
Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hall. 


H. 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
Piano Virtuoso. Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
' and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 
Cc. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Addressat GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


J. DE ZIELINSKI, 


Pianist. Vocal Teacher of Italian School, 
No. 6 Adams Ave., W. . Detroit, Mich. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East _ Street, New York City. 

$5 to $20 

NEW CORNET FOR SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS MAKER. 
B. M., Box 3715, New York. 





per pray at tune. Samples weil re ree. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Address, 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square ald Upright Pianos, 


524 and 526 W. 43d ST., NEW YORK. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St..N. Y¥.. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE.LIST. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

46 West Iwenty-third St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 

Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as e science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 











Steinway Hall Popular Matinees. 
THE FIFTH AND LAST MATINEE OF THE SERIES 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
1, ’83 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 


AT 2 O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 


MR. THEODORE THOMAS 
And his Unrivaled Orchestra. 
SOLOISTS: 


Mrs. EMMA R. DEXTER,- Soprano 
Mr. THEODORE J. TOEDT,- Tenor 
Mr. CONST. STERNBERG,- Pianist 


Mr. ED. MOLLENHAUER,- Violiuist 
MR. FERD. Q. DULCKEN, Accompanist. 
PROGRAMME. 
1. OVERTURE—* Schauspiel”’ (To a} 
WG £di 5000 caitiageasessoesenes if 
ORCHESTRA. 
CONCERTO No. 2, for Piano and Or- 
chestra, Op. 56 Naver Scharwenka 
Mr. CONSTANTIN 
. ARIA—* Ah ee 


4. CONCE RTO! in E flat, for Violin,. 
Mr. Epwarp MoLLennaver. 
. INTE RMEZZO a UERZOSO—(new).. .. Reinhold 
YRCHESTRA. 
. REC wt tal AND ARIA—“ Joseph in 


H. Hofmann 


i) 





Beethoven 





..WV. Paganini 


w 


gg OEE 8 Di ERIS es Se A aR Uchul 
Ma, bay J. Toepr. 
7 a, Scherzo minor (new)....Flérsheim 
7 cathe ) 6, Serenade (new).............. Sternberg 
(< i ERE charwenka 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 
8. ARIETTA ‘AND VALSE.. «+0. Venzano 


Emma R Dexter. 
9. DAMN ATION” ‘OF FAUST 
ORCHESTRA. 


Reserved Seats, 25c. extra. 


Berlioz 


ve) 


Admission, 50c. 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ONLY AT 
5 East 14th St., 3d Door East of 5th Ave, 
(Incorporated 1868.) 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 














Open Day and Evening. 


NEW YORK 


College of Music, 


No. 163 EAST 70th STREET. 








i (J 2 tte 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIEILT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, S15 W. 420 STREET, NEW YORK 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


” AGENTS WANTED. 
Warerooms, 826 ‘Broadway, 


Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 
NEW YORK. 











JB. F. BAKER 


Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘ppiACy 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 

in the most thorough manner, and are 

offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 

really good instrument. All our Pianos are 
fully warranted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS & COQ. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Stre:t, Boston, Mass. 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 


JH. & G.S, ODELL, 


Oharels aud Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 
40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


$7 








A WEEK. $124 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO. om 


ON SQUARE, 


NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Lates* Publications. 
Leipsic ; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic ; 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (£dition Schuberth) ; 
eet vhininsiceciame seine etc. etc. 


Catalogues 




















Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
HENRY LITOLFYF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
5. & 


COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
sent free upon aE 


GUILD PIANOS 


Nearly 17, 000 now in use. 


The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. 


To 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“It is the sweetest-toned Piano I ever heard.” - From 
Mr. Harris, of England, the inventor of the celebrated 
“Harris Engine.” 

‘* Are famous for great nicety and durability of work- 
manship and fine tone qualities.”’"—Fourna/. 

“We recommend as being in every respect reliable 
and satisfactory.” —Oliver Ditson & Co. 








j . ae 4 - 
Lockwood + Press : Stam . Printing « Establishment, » SS 






ty 
Hee 


4 


Sypney INTERNATIONAL 


Merit ; 





“@ 


HEHEHE EE HE FE BE SE ESE EE a a 





T 


class typographical work. 


catalogue or book. 


SS STESESE 


There is no art so diverse in its applic 
in its results, as the art of prin: 


products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other adverti 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 
Books accurately translated and printed in English, French German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlargec form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


ion, or so prolific 
“ng. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art, 
__and works injury to him wh 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor. — 


74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


—* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -«-— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

ExuiBiTION, 

also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBourNE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881 


FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING 4 SPECIALTY, 


HE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 


- Highest Award. 


Apecaipe ExuisitTion, 1881:—Two Special First and 
two Gold and two Silver Medals, 


Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati InpustRiAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 
New ZeaLcanp INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


hones Highest Awards, 











ts of its b 





The Lockwood 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


It condemns the printer 


secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 


Oo accepts it. 


two First Degrees of Merit, 


ee a a a von eee | 





Press is noted for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues or 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier’? 
is located at No, 25 East 14th street, New York. 


MUSIC TRADE JOURNALISM. 


E close with this issue the first month of THE MUsI- 
CAL COURIER under our management ; five numbers 
have been issued, each with increased patronage and sub- 
scriptions. We have thus far made a successful trial in the 
direction first outlined by us, and have placed a journal be- 
fore our readers and the trade which is entirely devoid of the 
unhealthy and distasteful tone that has hitherto characterized 
music trade journalism. Our columns are full of critical re- 
views, live editorials, and valuable news, which we find 
copied by all the other musical journals three and four days 
later, and from the numerous letters and verbal statements 
we are in daily receipt of, we find that a music trade journal 
can enter on a successful career without being handicapped 
with the disgusting methods that have hitherto prevailed. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that the trade has been somewhat 
careful about entering into business negotiations with pro- 
prietors of trade journals. The files of these papers show a 
system of journalism as contemptible as it is degrading. The 
fundamental principle with these journals has always been 
analogous to that of the highway robber. The latter says: 
“ Your money or your life.” These journals always indicate 
the same idea by saying: “ Your advertisement, or we will 
show you up.” 

There is no system of commercial ethics that can compel a 
business man to advertise at the risk of injuring his trade if 
he refuses to do so. These papers we refer to naturally were 
compelled to become personal in their columns in order to 
punish the refractory members of the trade who refused to 
simply bacause most of the manufacturers made 
honest wares and were honest men; nothing could be said 


advertise, 


against them in a commercial sense, and personalities had to 
be resorted to. 

Instead of conducting journals that would become valua- 
ble to the musical public and the music trade by dint of their 
own intrinsic value, the proprietors assumed positions to dic- 
tate to the trade what course it should pursue and how much 
tribute was due from each member of the trade to each 
journal. 

The system has become so thoroughly obnoxious that the 
chief houses have actually despaired of ever reading a musi- 
cal journal conducted on principals of integrity and with a 
due regard to the requirement of a trade so important as the 
music trade of this country. 

It has actually become a byword and a reproach to be con- 
nected with these journals. To enter into details and de- 
scribe the effrontery with which these journals have sustained 
themselves would occupy a space not at our disposal. 

rhe latest case came to our knowledge in Boston last 
week. A firm had been advertising in one of these journals 
devoted to music (?) and other arts (?) for more than a year, 
and members came to the conclusion that it would be 
good policy to try another paper. The advertisement was 
No one can doubt that the firm had 
an unquestionable right to do this. But, according to the 
views of the editor, this action was a crime, and when the 
New England Mechanics’ Fair was held last fall, the paper, 
on giving an account of the piano exhibit, did not mention 
the pianos of this firm, although there were several at the 
matter of news. Subse- 


the 


therefore ordered out. 


fair, and although this was a 
quently, the paper contained one of the conventional slurs 
against the same firm. 
Now, this is a mild case in comparison with the more odious 
We leave it to every firm 
A decision to the con- 


methods pursued by these papers. 
whether to advertise with us or not. 
trary by no means opens our columns to the usual calumny. If 
THE MUSICAL COURIERis a valuable musical journal, it will 
be supported by the trade as it now is. If it ceases to be a 
valuable musical journal it will not continue to exist as a 
parasite on the body of the trade, stimulating itself by means 
of blackmail or deception. 





FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

HE question of foreign agencies for the sale of musical 
7 instruments manufactured in this country has come to 
be an important one. Those firms which have already estab- 
ished agencies abroad are generally satisfied with the results 
so far achieved, while those manufacturers who are attaining 
a more prominent position than they have heretofore held, 





look forward to the time when they also shall be represented 
abroad, 

There is nodoubt that foreign agencies pay if well managed, 
as the taste and demand for American pianos and organs is 
on the increase, especially in Great Britain and her colonies. 
. The export trade may not be a veritable gold mine for musical 
instrument manufacturers, but it serves to increase their 
profits more or less, as the case may be, besides extending 
their reputation as producers of the best pianos and organs 
in the world. Naturally enough those firms whose foreign 
agencies are badly managed complain of matters in general 
but such grumblings do not alter the fact of the case, which 
is that a foreign agency managed by enterprising business 
men can be made to clear a good profit. 

Of course, in years past, an up-hill fight had to be made 
by American manufacturers bold enough to try a transat- 
lantic agency, because the taste for American instruments 
was not what it is now. It would, no doubt, be highly inter- 
esting to compare the monthly exports of musical instru- 
ments ten years ago with those of the present time; but it 
would only serve to strengthen the position assumed that 
well-managed foreign agencies can now be made profitable. 

Altogether, there can be no question that those American 
manufacturers who are already represented abroad feel in a 
more Satisfactory frame of mind than those who are not, for 
it is quite certain that the taste for our instruments will con- 
tinually increase. Our present large exports prove this, as 
well as the increasing number and extent of the advertise- 
ments of our instruments contained in every issue of the 
London music trade journals. 





IX factories, directly and indirectly connected with the 
S piano and organ trade, have been destroyed or crippled 
by fire since Wednesday morning, January 24. In every 
instance money was lost because there was only a partial 
insurance. Insurance cannot be secured in some instances 
unless exorbitant rates are paid. Why not establish a co- 
operative insurance association, with shares distributed pro- 
portionately, and thus cover all losses in full? This question 
should interest every manufacturer of pianos and organs. 


HE relations existing between manufacturers and dealers 
should be of the most cordial and sincere character. 
It is hard to conceive of a more inexcusable action on 
the part of a manufacturer than to interfere, even indi- 
rectly, in sales that take place within the special territory 
assigned to a special agent. Many English dealers were 
recently exercised considerably over the questionable actions 
of a few manufacturers, whom they accused of selling instru- 
ments direct from the factory (at wholesale prices), to pur- 
chasers dwelling in the districts for which they were general 
agents of said manufacturers. Naturally enough, such a feel- 
ing was not to be wondered at, and mutual relations after- 
ward could hardly be of a pleasant character. 





Fire at Behr Brothers & Co. 
At 6:10 A. M. Monday, January 2gth, fire was dis- 
covered in the factory of Behr Brothers’ and Co., corner of 


Eleventh avenue and Twenty-ninth street. At 7 o'clock the whole 
building was on fire, and by 7:30 A. M. all the walls were down, 
the work of the flames being very rapid. 

The firm has been very busy of late and there were 200 pianos 
in process of manufacture, besides 350 cases in the varnish rooms. 
In the case-making department there were sixty pair of cases ready 
for delivery; 600 veneered and finished tops were on hand. Seven 
pianos were ready for shipment on Monday morning. 

The fire destroyed everything including workingmen’s tools, ex- 
cept some stored lumber. 

The building belonging to the Hamilton estate was entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The insurance amounts to $27,250; the machinery cost origi- 
nally $23,000 and the stock was worth in the neighborhood of 
$25,000, 

Extraordinary precautions had been taken by Behr Brothers & 
Co. to avoid disastrous results from fire. In the residence of Mr. 
Paul Gmehlin, the partner of the firm, a complete duplicate set of 
patterns and drawings of the scales of all the styles of pianos as 
well as models of the actions was kept. The firm is now nego- 
tiating for a factory and will be in readiness in a few days to begin 
the manufacture of pianos. 

The firm consists of practical business men who are by no 
means seriously affected by this temporary interruption of work. 
The Behr Brothers & Co. uprights will be ready for shipment in a 
comparatively short time, and a duplicate piano will be produced 
which will in every respect be equal to the instruments formerly 





manufactured by this firm. 





The Steinway Establishments. 


HE business of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, un- 
doubtedly the most extensive of its kind in existence, is 
carried on in no less than five distinct establishments, viz.: At 
Astoria, opposite One Hundred and Twentieth street, New York ; 
at their finishing factory, on Fourth avenue, Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third streets, New York; at the warerooms on the first 
floor of Steinway Hall, running from East Fourteenth to East 
Fifteenth street, near Union Square, New York; at Steinway 
Hall, 15 Lower Seymour street, in London, and last, but not least, 
at their branch factory, No. 20-24 Neue Rosenstrasse, corner 
Ludwigstrasse, in the city of Hamburg, Germany. At Astoria 
are located the great case-making factory, the extensive lumber 
yards, the drying kilns, the saw mill, iron and brass foundry, 
metal works, wood carving, keyboard and action-making branches, 
while at the factory in New York the varnishing, sounding-board, 
finishing and regulating departments are located. 

From here the finished pianofortes are sent to the warerooms at 
Steinway Hall, again regulated, polished, and finally prepared for 
sale and shipment. Between 800 and goo workmen are constantly 
employed at the establishments at Astoria and New York city. 
In 1875 Steinway Hall and warerooms, for the constantly increas- 
ing sale of the Steinway piano in Great Britain, were established 
in London, and have been in successful operation ever since. 

As one of the results of the strike in the piano trade in Febru- 
ary and March, 1880, Messrs. Steinway, in the summer of 1880, 
established a branch factory in Hamburg, Germany, which is a 
free port and unrivaled point of distribution. This course was 
decided upon for two reasons, viz.: To be perfectly independent 
as concerns the export trade, at least, of the oft-recurring long 
strikes in the United States, and for the purpose of properly pre- 
paring the Steinway pianos for the extreme humidity of the Euro- 
pean climates. 

All the grand and upright pianos produced in the Steinway fac- 
tory at Hamburg are first made and brought to a certain state in 
the Astoria and New York factories of Messrs. Steinway, and 
with the steel cupola frames (cast in Steinway’s own foundry), 
soundboards, bridges, action frames, hammers, and other essential 
parts, shipped to the Hamburg factory, and there finished, mostly 
under the personal supervision of Mr. C. F. Theodore Steinway, 
of New York, the inventor of all the late important features which 
distinguish the Steinway piano. 

The instruments produced in the American and Hamburg 
Steinway factories are thus precisely alike, of the same scale and 
make, and equally warranted. 

The entries in the New York custom house show that the un- 
finished pianos and piano material shipped weekly by Messrs. 
Steinway to their factory at Hamburg include no less than six 
gtand pianos. There are upwards of 150 workmen employed in 
the Hamburg factory, and its capacity is about fifteen grand and 
upright pianos per week. 

The demand in Europe for these pianos is far in excess of the 
supply. Having been partly made in the Steinway factories of 
America, they would stand the effects of the American climate, 
but the import duty of 30 per cent, is an insuperable barrier, and 
thus far not a single specimen has been imported into the United 
States. A few of them have, however, been imported into 
Canada by Messrs. A. & S. Nordheimer, of Toronto, and have 
given the same perfect satisfaction that all Steinway pianos in- 
variably give. 








Guild, Church & Co. 


A serious conflagration destroyed the case factory 
of the above firm in Cambridgeport, Mass., early on the morning 
of January 24. About 300 cases in process of manufacture were 
destroyed by fire and damaged by water. The loss on machinery 
and material is well covered by insurance. 

The business of the house is not affected, as this was only one 
of the factories. The factories in South Boston and in Boston 
proper were full of completed cases at the time, and consequently 
no interruption will take place, especially as Mr. Guild has put 
the workmen of the Cambridgeport factory to work in his other 
factories. 

Agents and dealers who are selling the ‘‘ Guild” piano will be 
supplied with their back orders on time, and new orders will be 
filled as rapidly as before. 

Mr. Guild is negotiating to have a large factory erected in Bos- 
ton, which will be built on a plan that reduces fire risks toa 
minimum. 

There is no dullness apparent with this firm—in fact, since 
January 1 not a day has passed that did not bring orders for 
pianos. 








A bank is under no obligation to pay any sum on a check paya- 
ble to the drawer’s order and by him assigned, when he has not 
sufficient money on deposit to his credit in the bank to pay the 
check in full, and no recovery in such case can be had by the as- 


signee. 












COURIER. 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


THE MUSICAL 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 
NEY ENGLAND 
























































bility and finish. Have the indorse- 











ment of all leading artists. 

















new by enterprise and 6 








ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! — 


Most Powerful, Ee aed Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


= NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 
— PIPE ORGAN COMP ANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF C 
CX i ty 


“ey Hi FAN ann a 


ia ml yM iia Moline, Illinois. 


3. Sapo most complete establishment in the country. Conducted by 
graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 























ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority ot 
workmanship throughout. 

: Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists in 

‘im America. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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Scarfs with a front (Patented) for Upright Pianos, Square and Upright Pianos. e m Mi HN | 


artistically embroidered. An ornament 
to the drawing-room and a pro- FACTORY : 


tection Set the plana. 553, 555 & 557 W. 30th St., New York. 


<@e GRAND PIANO COVERS — N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 


and therefore can safely recommend, 


























In all styles and colors to match any furniture or 


decoration, ; ‘ F, CONNOR, 


Retail and Wholesale orders supplied in any part of 


Sik Velvet, Push, lth, Flt or Canton Fame. | = LAA. IN'OS. 





FOR DESIGNS AND PRICE LISTS APPLY TO Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
T.F. RRAEMER. NEW YORK. 
P. O. Bow 2920. New York City. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 





Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. ANE We WDORSENENT OW ALL ARMS(S. 
N. B.—Fancy and Embroidered Piano Stools) yp Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly VWANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


in all styles, at very Low Prices, Tuned and Regulated. 
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A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & Co., 7°? 70 ee NEW YORE 
Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, PIAN O-FO RT E HAR DWAR E. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


M<s=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. cog he BANEACESE & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


SOSH SSHSHSOCCHSCCOSS >< ¥. FEW YORE. : 


Steter tree cesetseser eee 
WM. SCHLEMMER, 
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t IRE AN TRE BEST IN THE WORLD. 














Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Boston Trade. 
RADE in Boston has improved somewhat, and it 
seems as if our prediction, that the demand for the usual 
stock necessary to carry on business would improve the general 
condition, is about being realized. Nearly all the manufacturers 
are sanguine and the orders received during the past week justify 
them in being so. 
C. C. Brices & Co. 

is a busy firm. The house is making preparations to increase its 
business twenty per cent. over that of last year. Several changes 
will be made in the construction of pianos, among which we notice 
that the style B upright will hereafter have agraffes throughout. 
The many friends of Mr. Charles Briggs, Jr., will be pleased to 
know that he has made arrangements to become a married man. 
He will be wedded to a handsome Boston lady early in February. 

We wish him unalloyed happiness. 

SmirH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY. 

lhe fire that broke out in the organ factory early in the morn- 
ing of January 24 had a disastrous effect. The only contrivance 
that saved the total destruction of building and machinery was 
the water-tower, which was used most effectively on this occasion. 
lhe fire broke out onthe top floor, in the southwestern wing of 
The loss on stock is about 
The ma- 


the building, in the varnish room. 
$50,000, covered partly by an insurance of $40,000. 
chinery is fully covered. There were 75 boxed organs in the base- 
ment ready fcr shipment to England; these were damaged by 
water, 40 to 50 organs in the warerooms were damaged by water 
The company will, how- 
ever, be in complete readiness for business in four weeks. Parts 
of the organ works are not at all detained and arrangements have 


and the private offices were also flooded. 


been made to the effect that no serious interruption of business will 
occur, 
THE EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 

will occupy its new and handsome retail warerooms and offices on 
Tremont street about March 1, when the improvements will be 
Everything is now in working order in the new addition 
to the factory. Mr. George W. Carter has returned from a West- 
ern trip, with large orders from Chicago, Cincinnati and other 


completed 


points 
lrurt New ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


continues to be busy without abatement. A large foreign order 
was shipped on January 27, The ‘‘ Cathedral” organ, one of the 
handsomest reed organs ever manufactured, and a costly instru- 
ment at that, is in constant demand. 

MILLER 
cannot accumulate any stock for home trade. 
are finished are immediately shipped, and the firm finds it difficult 
We examined a Miller up- 


Henry F. 
The uprights that 


to supply the demand for its pianos. 
right last week, and were astonished at the power and resonance 
of the bass, while the scale throughout was a complete success in 
piano construction, The piano recitals given by prominent artists, 
both East and West, are now showing their effects. The Miller 


agencies are « ontint ally busy. 


Notes. 
Mr. Handel Pond, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, is 
West on business, and will return in a few days. 
Mr. Sylvester Tower, of Cambridgeport, has just made a con- 
tract for actions with a large piano manufacturing firm. 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, 
was in Philadelphia last week. 
Mr. C 
and Philadelphia on important matters last week. 


E. Woodman, of C. C. Briggs & Co., was in New York 


Stedman & Son, string makers, and Wood Brothers, manufac- 


ee es 





turers of piano actions and sharps, Cambridgeport, Mass., were 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 





burned out on the morning of January 24. Origin of the fire un- 
known, Both firms were insured and will continue. 

The Guild piano will hereafter be controlled in California by 
F, W. Spencer, of San Francisco. 

Vose & Sons are very short on uprights. There was not an 
upright piano in the warerooms on January 26 and 27. 

The B. F. Baker uprights are selling more rapidly than ever. 
Mr. Baker, Jr., informs us that they are shipping all they make, 
and have not a finished piano on hand. 

C. B. Hunt & Co, are reported to be busier this January than 
during any preceding January. 

The failure of C. W. Handley & Co., of St. Louis, affected 
several Boston houses. The assignee reports that it is not a bad 
failure, but that the assets, consisting of the stock and valuable 
papers, will pay nearly the whole indebtedness of the firm. 

Mr. A. P. Schmidt, the Boston music publisher, No. 146 Tre- 
mont street, has associated with him Mr. A. Krantz, a son of the 
old Hamburg music publishing house of August Krantz. Mr. 
Schmidt is very busy. THE MusICAL Courier will hereafter be 
on sale in his store. 

A four per cent. quarterly dividend has been declared by the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, to be paid February 1. The 
amount to be paid is $20,000. 

D. S. Johnston, of Cincinnati, and R. A. Johnston, of the 
Louisville branch of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, were in 
Boston last week. They visited several factories, and left large 
orders for pianos. 

The Smith American Organ Company has donated $100 to the 
fund of the Boston Firemen’s Association. 

Several Boston firms have complained that the flannel covers do 
not protect the pianos, and that the polish is injured. We may 
investigate the matter, as it has an important bearing on the con- 
dition of instruments. 

The band instrument trade of Boston is unusually busy for this 
season of the year. 








Oliver Ditson’s Agency. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, have re- 
cently accepted the agency for the Weber piano for Eastern 
Massachusetts, which was offered to them, and therefore have 
now both the Steinway and Weber pianos as leading instruments, 
besides selling the productions of several medium and low-priced 
makers. 

Before taking the Weber agency, Messrs. Ditson & Co. ad- 
dressed a letter to Messrs. Steinway & Sons, inquiring if there 
was any objection to their so doing, but were informed by Messrs. 
Steinway that every dealer in Steinway pianos might, according to 
his own judgment, sell any other make in addition to the Steinway 
piano, as long as the latter was placed on its own merits. 


Hazelton Bros.’ Factory Destroyed. 
About twenty minutes to five o’clock on Monday 
morning, January 29, the piano factory of Hazelton Bros., Nos. 
34 and 36 University place, was discovered to be on fire. The 
building and a greater part of its contents were destroyed. There 
were between 200 and 300 pianos in process of manufacture. 
These, with the exception of a few pianos on the ground floor, 
The pianos saved were placed in a wareroom 
It is reported that John Harens, the engi- 


were all destroyed. 

opposite the factory. 
neer, lost his life. 
covers that loss. The insurance on the stock is $50,000, but 
as there was between $70,000 and $90,000 worth of stock on hand, 
the loss appears to be about $30,000 to $40,000. A policy of 


The insurance on the building is $30,000, which | 





COURIER. 





$7,500 was secured on Friday last, although the firm could have 
secured a $20,000 policy. The firm will go to work as soon as 
matters can be gotten into shape. 








The Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, Mass. 

An era of unusual prosperity has made the Hallet 
& Davis Company one of the busiest houses in the piano trade 
to-day. During a recent trip through the West we found the 
agents of the company loud in their praises of the pianos and 
complaining that they could not get their orders filled as rapidly 
as they desired. 

The Chicago agency sold an immense number of pianos during 
the past year, and is constantly demanding more goods. Messrs. 
A. G. Clemmer & Co., who represent the pianos in Philadelphia, 
have sold a large number of the Hallet & Davis pianos, and have 
on every occasion informed us of the sterling qualities of these 
instruments. They have frequently told us that they are never 
troubled with the slightest complaint. The large uprights have 
indeed a most powerful and sympathetic tone and an agreeable 
action and touch, which recommend the pianos to musicians. 

Prof. Geo. P. Guilford, formerly of Atlanta, Ga., took charge 
of the Boston warerooms about five months ago, and he informs 
us that the business of the firm continues as actively as it did 
during the last months of 1882. 








Death of Spencer B. Driggs. 

Spencer B. Driggs, an inventor, died in this city at 
his residence, No. 3 East Forty-first street, on January 26. He 
was born near Auburn, N. Y., on January 5, 1822. When a 
young man he emigrated to Michigan, but came to New York 
city in 1855, from that time taking out a number of patents for 
inventions in pianofortes, in about 1860 organizing the Driggs 
Piano Company, which, after a few years, failed and went out of 
existence, Not having learned the piano trade nor having any 
special training or even ear for music, his inventions, although 
many of them are interesting, never proved to be of any prac- 
tical value in the piano line, and though all his piano patents have 
expired years ago, none of his inventions have to this day been 
adopted by any piano manufacturer, After 1865, Mr. Driggs 
turned his attention to other fields, and was quite successful in his 


Trade Notes. 

—J. B. Cameron, dealer in pianos and organs, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has assigned. 

—C. M, Loomis, of New Haven, gave an order to the Wilcox 
& White Organ Company for ‘‘ Symphony ” organs. 

—The circular and catalogue of Messrs, Dyer & Howard, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., is received. It is a handsome de- 
scription of the stock carried by this enterprising house. 

—Patents have been granted to Andrew H. Hammond, Wor- 
cester, Mass., for winding roller for musical instruments ; to 
Lorenzo B. Norton, New Haven, Conn., on reed organ; to 
Walter F. Rikeman, Cambridge, Mass., for composition for cov- 
ering pianoforte and organ keys. 





B, the grantee, takes a conveyance of real estate from A, the 
grantor, encumbered by mortgage between parties who are 
strangers to the conveyance, and for the payment of which A, the 
grantor, was not personally liable to the mortgagee. B, in the 
conveyance to him, though he did not sign the deed, accepted the 
same, containing a clause stating that he, the grantee, assumed 
the payment of the mortgage as part of the consideration for the 
conveyance, The mortgage was assigned to C, who brought suit 
on the assumption clause in the deed. //e/d that he was entitled 
to recover against B on such assumption clause. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








AUGUSTUS BAUS. 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Agents wanted Everywhere. 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





<=) 


Age. 


PIANOFORTES AUGUSTUS BAUS 


WAREROOMS: 26 West 23d St., New York. 





CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


xt MASIMUIM QUALITY. MINIMUM PRICE. K 





a Ns} 


ORGANS 


THE BEST ORGAN 


— FOR THE — 


DEALER. 








iE. G. HARRINGTON BG CO.g iiiicinsis oF @ 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square $ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 1701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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i Fo STOW MARTIN GUITARS tm suse 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 





They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 








GABLER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 


Nov., 1875, and my Seaghs have m 


May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
as caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


— aTHE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. &—— 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New FOR: 28 








BEHR BROS.& CO 





292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 


_NEW YORK CITY. 


| Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos . 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth 5 St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“= 











CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Ga Srecirat Casn Prices. 


QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 





For particulars send 
for Circular and 
Price Lists, 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





T. L. WATERS, 


Pianos and Organs, 


2 Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 
BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 





GB Send for Cata” 
logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


{Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 


Pipe Organs 
260 & 282 WEST 26th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms ai 





NEW YORK. 





nd $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HatLetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 





<SESTABLISHED 1864. 


DIPPEL & 


SC REVEL T; 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRiGoHtT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 











NEW STYLES 





‘FOR 1882! 


<?o—_____—_—__-——- 


Novel ! Original ! Superb! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 











Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 














—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Winey & Holmes Orgad U0 sears ite 


QUINCY, Imi. ORGANS OF THE WORLD.” Organists and 


Musicians, the Press and the public generally endorse these Organs, and the verdict is unanimous, that 
they are—Superior in Tone; Matchless in Mechanism ; Peerless among all Reed Instruments made. New 
and Elegant Styles for 1882. Send for Catalogue. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano aeneg in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Sinaia N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 





The Instruments manufactured by this Company 
have .been prominently before the public, rirrezn 
YEARS, and by their EXTRAORDINARY MERITS, 














BAY STATE ORGAN wai ai iam tm, 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SO 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and et EK. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


nD. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


HEMI I f Hbhbh 








Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


—~f-— 
EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 


CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B., PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 

S. LIEBLING, 


ee 
2 SSS “WV AREROOMS > =e 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








as PACKARD ORGA 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 


Manufactured by te 
CO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








U. AURTZMANN 


—GRAND>: 


SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


ANCOR 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


STHCEX 


Gold } Medal at at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and cae quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three ide 


10th & 11th Aves. | 








FIRsT-CcLASS 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 
Grand, Square 


BEHNING PIANOF 


—< With Improved Patent Agrafie 


WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St.. New York. 
and Upright 


oa |BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.co—-"— 


W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street. and 129 East 125th Street, New York." 





MANUFACTURERS 
ONE at 


STULTZ & BAUER: ~: 


Factory and VYVarerooms, =e Ble 


“Upright aw Square Pianos, 


{ os for Catalogue 
ané Price List. 


ecker Street New York. 











CHRISTIE PIANOS ! 


“4 Yer 
UPRIGHT AND SQUARE, 


High Grade Uprights a Specialty. New Styles and Designs for'83. Unsurpassed in quality; attractive in price 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


Wo. S West Fourteenth Street. 
E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. 








Fetesd AVE N0 SUPERIOR” = 


C20 


‘Quality and Price. 


The Trade Invited to Test 


CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


> 
2 
Oo 
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LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. 





